The end of the 
telephone fiangup. 


You don't have to pay rental year after year on telephone equipment 
and instruments. Now you can own them — as you own appliances, 
lighting fixtures, air conditioning, power tools, television — with power 
to operate them coming from an outside source. 


Because of a Directive of the Federal Communications Commission, any tele- 
phone user may select and own equipment and instruments of his choice. They 


can be connected to local and long distance lines of world-wide telephone sys- 
tems. 


Blumberg Communication Systems is a locally owned and operated company that sup- 
plies, installs and services complete telephone systems for private ownership. These sys- 
tems are made by Stromberg Carlson, universally known manufacturer of communica- 
tions devices used around the world, 


If your company already has 6 or more lines, private ownership merits your 
consideration. It offers uncommonly good economics, better service than now 
exists, stimulates efficiency, and protects you against future rate increases.* 
We'll gladly give you full details about private telephone ownership. 

We'll aiso analyze your present system, give you an estimate of 

costs for switching to private ownership and have our computer esti- 

mate the savings you can achieve. 


Ик 
No cost or obligation to you — just са! or write 


today to have one of our consultants call on 
you! 


Blumberg Communication Systems 


Division of Blumberg Photo Sound Company 
525 No. Washington Ave. е Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 ә Phone: 335-1271 
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The quantities of natural ге- 
sources are limited. They are 
limited on a world basis, ona 
national basis and at the state 
level. Yet the momentum of 
our life style is continuing un- 
impeded — ever so slightly af- 
fected by the high interest 
rates, Watergate and the gas 
shortage. Advertisement and 
sales of snowmobiles are now 
at their seasonal peak 


Even though the flags have 
been raised, even though an 
ecological crisis is upon us, 
even though catastrophe has 
been graphically predicted, it 
remains comfortable, acceptable 
to our morality to gratify our 
every wish and to demand 
more leisure, more pleasure, 
more conveniences, indeed 
more goods. 


On the other hand it is not 
unusual for entire groups to vil- 
Шу themselves (“we have met 
the enemy and he is us’’) — as 
well as they might. Architects 
do that only too often, for one 
reason or another. In this in- 
stance, however, the architect 
has a very particular responsi- 
bility. Architects are environ- 
mental designers. Their work 
affects the micro environment 
of the home owner and the 
macro environment of a city 
and thus it is incumbent upon 
the architect to lead with the 
ideals of conservation but by 
focusing on the conservation of 
man in harmony with his envi- 
ronment. The history of archi- 
tecture is a history of adaption 
and its excesses have been 
specific and circumstantial. The 
few real monuments that do 
exist Г expressions of a 
needed community (or environ- 
mental) symbol. 

To conserve the environment, 
to bring man into harmony with 
his environment will ultimately 
require new values, altered val- 
ues — anew morality, an ecol- 
ogical morality. 


However, the conservation of 
the natural resources of our 
environment should not lead us 
into spiritual obstipation. The 
vigor and vitality of our envi- 
ronment must be appreciated 
and preserved but in creative 
balance and harmony with 
mankind. 

Although the architect alone 
may not Бе able — in Toynbee's 
sense — to save our civilization, 
he will most certainly remain 
one of its chief guardians. E 

Bernard Jacob 
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Ecolibrium 


By Athelstan Spilhaus 


Ecolibrium is a word | coined 
from the obvious roots Greek 
“oikos” (home) and Latin “li- 
bra” (balance)—balance in our 
earthly home. 

The wished-for ecology, 
which is a harmonious pattern 
of relations between organisms 
and their environment, often 
runs counter to peoples' de- 
sires in economy, which is 
management of affairs with a 
view to maintenance of produc- 
tiveness. How do we reconcile 
these desires toward an "'ecoli- 


Choice as a Basic Guide in 
Planning 


When people live scattered 
and far apart, what they choose 
to do does not impinge on 
others but what they have to 
choose from is limited. Cities 
increase the number of choices, 
but when people overcrowd 
into too few cities and these 
grow too big (as they are doing 
all over the world today), we 
reach a point of diminishing 
returns and choices become 
more and more restricted once 
again. This is why І have sug- 
gested elsewhere that we at- 
tempt to find and build cities 
of optimal size. Vague phrases 
such as the quality of life, 
progress, standard of living and 
50 forth are ill-defined; one 
measure, however, is the kind 


The author, who recently 
completed his term as retiring 
president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the AAAS, 
is a fellow of the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for 
Scholars. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
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and number of choices that 
individuals may make. . . . 

The solution is not to limit 
the choices of things and ser- 
vices that people want to ease 
their lives, but to rebuild the 
industries and works of man 
that provide these things and 
change them so that they are 
saving and clean. Similarly, in- 
creasing mobility and communi- 
cations increase choices for 
people but we must find ways 
to provide these without de- 
creasing other choices, as we 
do by gobbling up land for 
concrete highways or by clutter- 
ing up the radio spectrum with 
radiation communications. The 
great challenge is how to con- 
tinue providing for people's 
needs and wants and yet, at 
the same time, to manage the 
environment by containing 
wastes in the manufacturing 
plants—by recycling, reprocess- 
ing and éuse- and by rebuild- 
ing industry to be saving of 
both materials and energy. 

It is the mature industries— 
those that are thought of as 
“old-fashioned” industries—that 
particularly need scientific and 
technological attention. Steel 
manufacture, aluminum, wood, 
paper, cement, the basic bulk 
industries, have been forgotten 
in the excitement over the 
newer glamour industries. Final- 
ly, all the efforts to maintain 
and increase choices use ener- 
gy. Hence, if we are to contin- 
ue to provide choice, or in- 
crease choices, we must expect 
and plan to increase energy per 
capita in saving and clean 
ways. ... 


Human labor can be reduced 
for the same productivity by 
the use of science, as in the 
green revolution, by increasing 
each human being’s tool kit, as 
in the use of tractors and farm. 
machinery, and by the use of 
power. Sifong. healthy nations 
will develop from those which 
properly limit the numbers of 


their populations while realizing 
the fullest potential of their 
populations through education 
to ensure full and proper use 
of science and technology. 
With an increasing population 
without the multiplying power 
of science, machines and ener- 
By, any humanitarian measures 
to reduce inhumane labor and 
conditions must necessarily 
decrease productivity and hence 
decrease the realization of avail- 
able resources and thus be self- 
defeating. 

Just as technological inven- 
tion cannot remove the need 
for social invention, neither 
should our slowness in chang- 
ing outmoded social practices, 
institutions and traditions be 
allowed to slow technological 
realizations of potential benefits 
to all. 

A case in point where socie- 
tal stresses exist because we 
have not applied available 
modern technology to their 
solution is found in the hous- 
ing "crisis" in the United 
States. . . . We are still in the 
medieval age of house building 
—brick on brick, board on 
board—and need desperately to 
have step jumps through use of 
the most modern technology 
and science to provide better 
housing for all. . . 


Can we not switch to dimen- 
sional materials that hold their 
size and form and can be fash- 
ioned by largely unskilled labor 
and erected easily on the site? 
We think of walls extruded as a 
sandwich of various materials to 
provide an outside with an 
absorptive or reflective pnm 
with a filling forming a thermal, 
vapor and noise barrier and 
containing built-in telephone 
lines, television lines, water 
pipes and electric conduits and 
perhaps having an inside finish 
designed for minimum care 
with, possibly, electrophoretic 
means for coping with dust and 
giving an entirely new dimen- 
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sion to the chore of house- 
keeping. Such walls may come 
off the manufacturing lines as a 
continuous sheet and be sliced 
into many different modular 
sizes for easy assembly into 
buildings. 

Only by mass production can 
the application of modern sci- 
ence and technology be afford- 
ed in the design of the most 
important ning that people 
use, namely, their homes. 
Mass-produced housing will not 
be low-cost housing for low- 
income people—it will be lower 
cost, higher quality housing for 
all people. t4 i 

The mass production of well- 
engineered housing compo- 
nents would increase choice by 
reducing costs and by allowing 
the assembly of components to 
meet individual needs and de- 
sires. That the basic quality of 
man's shelters be raised is an 
important goal. . . . 


The Proper Use of Water Is to 
Dirty It 

The very use of air and water 
in our bodies or in the industri- 
al organisms we engineer en- 
tails dirtying them. Nature has 
ways of cleaning air and water 
but can no longer keep up with 
the rate at which we in our 
multiplied numbers get them 
dirty. This means that, just as 
we grow, use and regrow food, 
we must continually clean, use 
and reclean our air and water. 
To the culture of our renewable 
plant and fiber crops which we 
call agriculture, we must now 
add “atmoculture” and “hydro- 
culture’’—a continuing job of 
renewing used air and water to 
good quality for reuse. 


Air and Water as Commodities 


Air and water then become 
essential commodities which, 
after use, have to be repro- 
cessed by “manufacture” for 
further use. Containment and 
separation of pollutants is prob- 
ably easiest at the source of the 
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pollution, right at the factory 
that dirtied the air and water. 
The cost of the reprocessing to 
clean the air and water can 
then be properly added to the 
cost of the product of that fac- 
tory. 

In comparison with factories, 
where pollutants are simpler to 
contain, we have a more diffi- 
cult problem with individual 
users. The real costs of man’s 
basic need for a decent out- 
doors are obscured when peo- 
ple gain the impression that a 
clean environment can be a 
political gift. . . . 

When costs of water, garbage 
collection and sewer usage are 
hidden in inclusive taxes, the 
result is waste of water, over- 
elaborate expense of packaging 
and overburdened sewers. 
Should we not internalize the 
externalities by paying the real 
cost per gallon of water we use 
and the real cost of the collec- 
tion and reconversion of our 
wastes by the amount we 
generate? . . . . 

The same thing applies to 
energy. Air and water are as 
essential as the fuels in the 
manufacture of energy. And to 
internalize these costs, the 
price of power must be allowed 
to go up to a reasonable point. 
This not only provides a way to 
finance the renewal of our new 
commodities—air and water—but 
acts in the direction to promote 
thrift in energy. When energy is 
kept to an artificially low price, 
then not only are individual 
users wasteful of it, but indus- 
tries using cheap power will 
produce things at less than real 
cost and people are encouraged 
to use more than they other- 
wise might. . . . 


What Is Meant by a Steady- 
State World 


In environment, steady state 
does not mean and cannot 
mean conservation of nature as 
it was 100 or 1000 years Бұр; 
Ecologies will continue to be 


“engineered” as they have 
been since the beginning of 
agriculture. We must learn to 
change them in accord with the 
changing needs of people, but 
maintain steadily the desired 
qualities. 

Steady state does not mean 
that things for living would not 
continually be improved or 
changed as people's choices 
dictate. Neither does it mean a 
static number of choices. There 
can be exciting change, contin- 
ual improvement, without esca- 
lation of the amount of things. 
A steady-state world should not 
inhibit experimentation. On the 
contrary, it should open up a 
great new field of scientific and 
technological experimentation 
and discovery to develop the 
"saving" industries to produce 
things to satisfy new wants with 
less materials, using energ 
more efficiently. In a steady 
state, there must be continual 
invention to increase choices 
and give variety to life. 

Ideally, the steady-state world 
should remove the day-by-day 
crises of human physical needs. 
Then we will more clearly rec- 
ognize that welfare is not mere- 
ly the provision of these needs, 
but that to fare well is to have 
rewarding work and continual 
learning and, relieved of the 
chore of keeping physically 
alive, time for the important 
business of being human. 

АН this requires the wisest, 
broadest, long-term planning 
with its continuity ensured. 


Long-Range Planning 


More recently we have heard 
much about technological as- 
sessment. . . . 

Examples of the kinds of 
long-range plans needed spring 
to everyone's mind: housing 
involving new technology, as 
we have mentioned, including 
the long-term plans to couple 
cities to the open land, and 


(Continued on page 227) 
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The Corporate Vice-presidents 
of the Environment 


By John Weidt 


The first law of ecology states 
that everything is interrelated 
and therefore any action upon 
one part of our global network 
will affect очен ИЕ in the en- 
tire system. This is becoming 
painfully obvious to us with the 
Increasing impact that modern 
civilization is having on our 
world: pollution of air and wa- 
ter, deterioration of our land- 
scape and shortages of our 
material resources. Shortages of 
fuel supplies have drawn partic- 
ular attention in the last few 
months but the real problem is 
not the shortage of supply, it is 
the gross misuse and waste of 
our resources. Virtually all our 
energy is derived from fossil 
fuel. When we convert fuels 
into energy we lose nearly 50% 
of their potential in the proc- 
еѕѕ.! Accounting for the effi- 
ciency of the machines that use 
the remaining energy there are 
even greater energy losses — 
Buckminster Fuller estimates 
that we waste 95% of our ener- 
gy and 97% of our other mate- 
rial resources. 

The by-products of these 
inefficiences are waste heat, 
waste material and wasted land. 
The debris of our industrial and 
urban processes are accumulat- 
ing at an ever increasing rate. If 
we assume that we dumped all 
our waste in the city of Min- 
neapolis, we could have cov- 
ered it to a depth of 77 feet in 
the last 10 years. Moreover, we 
could smother it in 404 feet of 
garbage by the year 2000.? The 
disruption of our land is prog- 
ressing at an even more rapid 
rate. It took us more than 100 
years to strip mine an area the 
size of Connecticut. In the last 
eight years we have doubled 
that figure? Most of that min- 


John Weidt is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and has 
done extensive research in the 
uses of energy by the construc- 
tion industry. He is completing 
his master's degree in the 
School of Architecture and is 
presently employed by Inter- 
Design, Inc., of Minneapolis 
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ing was for coal. More than 
half the coal mined went to 
| digo e electricity. Disturbing- 
у. electricity is so inefficient 
that nearly 70% of the energy 
available in the coal is wasted 
before it reaches the point of 
consumption.! 

The AIA recently defined ar- 
chitects as ‘‘The Corporate 


Vice-presidents of Environment" 


and the architect is in a 
uniquely advantageous position 
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to fulfill that role. He is, in ef- 
fect, responsible-through-design 
for the balancing of man with 
his environment. In the past 
the architect has been most 
concerned with the inter-rela- 
tionship between man and his 
built environment. With the 
increased awareness of the ef- 
fects we humans and our in- 
dustries have on all that sur- 
rounds us, the architect can 
ensure that the environment — 


the total environment — be- 
comes as strong a consideration 
as any other factor, social, 
mechanical or economic, influ- 
encing his design decisions. To 
do thís he needs to know 
much about how man interacts 
with his world. 

More energy passes through 
the architectural and allied pro- 
fessions, the designers of the 
built environment, than passes 
through any other field. Con- 
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sidering everything, construc- 
tion and operation of structures 
accounts for up to 68% of all 
the energy consumed in this 
country4 The construction in- 
dustry is also the major user of 


other material resources, con- 
suming more steel and alumi- 
num than transportation and 
the vast majority of all gypsum, 
stone, sand, gravel, vermiculite 
and perlite produced. The 
ways in which we use these 
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materials are as wasteful as the 
ways the rest of our resources 
are consumed. Structural sys- 

tems, for instance, are usually 
over-designed by a factor rang 

ing from three to many times 
the amount of actual material 

needed to perform the function 
of the structure.® Tremendous 
amounts of materials are simi- 
larly used up in lighting that is 

often provided at eye-dazzling 
levels, day and night.6 The 
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porate Vice-president of 
Environment," the architect, 
will be mindful that his profes- 
sion affects broad areas of the 
environment and will be sure 
that these effects are positive 
ones. 

Construction begins with 
materials but currently little in- 
formation is available to help 
determine which material is 
best to use in each different 
situation. The charts shown 
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The charts here illustrate certain areas 
of environmental costs associated with 
the processing of raw materials into 
structural products. “Residue” is the 
amount of unusable waste (tailings, 
stumpage, etc.) generated by the proc- 
essing of the material. "Water" is the 
amount of water put into the process 
"Energy" is the amount of work ex- 
pended in processing the product and 

as been corrected for type of fuel 
consumed in the process. These figures 
are not complete but they do serve as 
an indication of relative environmental 
costs of materials 
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here are an attempt to provide 
some of that июгтаноп.7 
These charts can be used to 
estimate the environmental 
costs of different ways to struc- 
ture a building so the most 
economical system of materials 
can be determined. As one 
example, a variety of conven- 
tional structural systems were 
designed to enclose a small 
(1000 sq. ft.) residential space. 
These systems were then mea- 


3 cuft» bd ft 


sured and costed in terms of 
the amount of energy spent in 
the processing of the materials, 
the amount of water used, the 
amount of waste that was gen- 
erated during their manufacture 
and the amount of fuel re- 
quired to move them a given 
number of miles to their erec- 
tion site. An aluminum framing 
system was found to require 2- 
1/2 times more energy to gen- 
erate than steel and 6 1/2 
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times more than wood. Steel 
left behind 84,690 pounds of 
unusable waste, 8,700 pounds 
more than aluminum, 14 times 
more than wood and 43 times 
that of stone. Steel used more 
than twice as much water as 
aluminum and six times as 
much as the wood structure.” 
Depending on goals, this e 
cise can facilitate the selection 
of an optimum material for a 
structure of this scale and func- 
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tion. If transport cost were the 
overriding factor, for instance, 
aluminum would be the clear 
choice for framing material. It 
would have to be moved a 


considerable distance, however, 


before its transportation energy 
cost saving could nullify its 
manufacturing energy cost. A 
similar type of analysis can be 
performed to scrutinize the 
thermal performance of a build- 
ing and results can then be 
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weighed against other economic 
and mechanical parameters of 

the design program to arrive at 

an optimum result. 

The public is beginning to 
realize the importance of con- 
scientious design in alleviating 
environmental problems. It is 
starting to turn toward the envi- 
ronmental designer for counsel 
regarding ways in which our 
negative impact on the environ- 
ment can be alleviated. More 
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and more architects, landscape 
architects, designers, engineers, 
and professions concerned with 
the study of the physical envi- 
ronment will be called upon to 
measure, evaluate and optimize 
the impact of the man-made 
world on the world surrounding 
it. 
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"You have destroyed all 
that which you held to be 
evil and achieved all that 
which you held to be 
good. Why, then, do you 
shrink in horror from the 
sight of the world around 
you?" 

Ayn Rand 
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Minnesota’s Response to the 


Energy Crisis 


By A. Edward Hunter 


Webster defines crisis as “а 
decisive or vitally important 
stage in the course of anything; 
a turning point; a critical time 
or occasion.” Minnesota, like 
most other states, faces a criti- 
cal situation, a turning point, in 
its use of energy. 

The winter of 1972-73 saw 
some fuel oil shortages. The 
summer of 1973 saw shortages 
of gasoline and closing of ser- 
vice stations. The fall of 1973 
has seen shortages of propane 
for agricultural production, crop 
drying and poultry brooding. In 
the winter of 1973-74 Minneso- 
tans can expect an inadequate 
supply of heating oil and po- 
tentially severe shortages. 
What Is the Energy Crisis? 

The energy crisis is a failure 
of our supply system to keep 
засе with a dramatic increase 
in the demand for energy 

With slightly less than 1/17th 
of the world’s population, the 
United States is currently utiliz- 
ing almost 1/3 of the annual 
consumption of energy. The 
average family in the United 
States consumes as much ener- 
gy in one week as families in 
most of the rest of the world 
consume in a year. The annual 
rate of growth in energy de- 
mand is 4 to 5 times greater 
than our population growth. In 
several ol tie western European 
countries and Japan the rates of 
increase in the demand for 
energy have shown equally 
alarming increases. 

The net result of these condi- 
tions is a demand for energy, 
particularly oil and natural gas, 
which is seriously taxing the 
capabilities of our supply sys- 


Mr. Hunter is deputy director of 
the State Planning Agency and 
is coordinating Minnesota's re- 
sponse to the energy situation, 
particularly the long-term re- 
sponse, for the State Planning 
Agency. 


tem. For some fuels and in 
some parts of the country there 
is already an imbalance. 

On the supply side condi- 
tions are characterized by de- 
clining available reserves of 
crude oil and natural gas, inade- 
quate refinery capacity, a grow- 
ing dependence on imported 
oil and gas and a failure of 
nuclear power to reach its pro- 
jected potential to supply elec- 
tric power. 

The United States’ reserves of 
oil and gas continue to decline. 
At the present rate of consump- 
tion known reserves of natural 
gas could last 30 years, avail- 
able known oil reserves 15 
years. The supply situation for 
coal is more promising. The 
known reserves of coal could 
last in excess of 300 years or 
less than 200 years if coal is 
significantly used to produce 
synthetic oil and gas. However, 
coal presents problems of air 
quality and has declined signifi- 
cantly as a popular fuel. There 
is little agreement on these 
reserves. However, they do 
demonstrate the limits of our 
energy supply. 

New fuels, such as oil and 
gas from coal or oil from tar 
sands or shale, cannot be ex- 

ected to contribute significant- 
y to supplies before the late 
197075. Similarly the oil from 
the Alaskan Slope, which could 
add as much as 2,000,000 bar- 
rels a day of crude oil, depends 
on resolution of important envi- 
ronmental considerations about 
the building of a trans-Alaska 
pipeline. Off-shore or continen- 
tal shelf oil will not be available 
for five to six years. Significant 
quantities of solar or thermal 
energy are 10 to 20 years away. 

Increasingly this country has 
depended on ever larger 
amounts of imported oil and 
gas. Energy imports in 1970 
were about 12% of the U.S. 
energy supply. By 1975 oil im- 
ports are expected to almost 
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double the current rate. By 
1985 it is expected that imports 
of natural gas may increase 
more than seven-fold. These 
increased imports are necessary 
even under the most optimisti- 
cally low demand or growth 
pattern. Considering the unsta- 
le nature of the export poli- 
cies of major oil exporting 
countries, especially in the 
Middle East, a growing reliance 
on imported ой and gas is dan- 
gerous indeed. 

A second contributing factor 
to the inability of our energy 
supply system to meet demand 
is the lack of recent investment 
in refining capacity. New invest- 
ment in refinery capacity during 
the last five years has been 
minimal. It was not until oil 
import quotas were lifted in the 
spring of 1973 that major oil 
producers announced plans to 
substantially expand existing re- 
fineries or construct new refin- 
eries. Refining capacity in the 
U.S. will not increase signifi- 
cantly through the end of 1975. 

Cited reasons for the failure 
to expand refinery capacity in- 
clude the uncertainties of price 
and volume for foreign crude 
oil supplies, an inability to cor- 
rectly foresee the increase in 
domestic demand and conten- 
tions that construction would 
adversely affect the environ- 
ment. 

Currently refineries are oper- 
ating at almost 9596 of their 
capacity. This rate cannot be 
maintained indefinitely because 
refineries must provide for 
maintenance and at such rates 
the possibilities of severe 
breakdowns increase. 

Finally, a major cause of our 
current situation is the failure 
of nuclear power to reach its 
anticipated potential. In the late 
40's and early 50's nuclear ener- 
By was recognized as the power 
of the future. However, it has 
failed to overcome engineering 
difficulties and has further 
failed to adequately satisfy the 
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questions raised by those con- 
cerned with environmental con- 
sequences and public safety. 


Presently nuclear energy ac- 
counts for less than 1% of the 
total energy consumed. Even if 
all of the nuclear plants exist- 
ing, under construction or 
planned were operating at full 
capacity they would provide 
only 29% of our present electri- 
cal needs. In 1985 they would 
supply only 15% of our project- 
ed demand for electric power. 
It does not now appear possi- 
ble for nuclear energy to pro- 
vide significant increases of 
electrical energy before the 
1980's. In the long run nuclear 
energy, particularly the breeder 
reactor and ultimately the fu- 
sion reactor, will meet more of 
our energy needs. For the fore- 
seeable future it cannot help. 


Energy Uses in Minnesota 


Although Minnesota is not an 
energy intensive state, with per 
capita use of energy substantial- 
ly below the U.S. average, its 
annual rate of growth in energy 
demand has exceeded popula- 
tion growth by many times. In 
Minnesota our use of energy 
does differ in several important 
ways. Because of the climate 
the demand for oil and gas for 
space heating is very high. Pro- 
pane is used extensively for 


Table I. Sources of Energy Supply — 1970 


agricultural production and crop 
drying. Industrial demand for 
energy is significantly lower 
than in other states. 

Tables | and И compare Min- 
nesota’s current consumption 
pattern and fuels utilized with 
the United States as a whole. 
Table | indicates Minnesota's 
greater reliance on oil, gas and 
nuclear power and a lesser 
dependence on coal. 


Table Il identifies the uses for 
which energy is consumed in 
Minnesota. 


The relatively greater use of 
energy by the commercial sec- 
tor can be partially attributed to 
the importance of agriculture in 
Minnesota. 


Outlook for 1973-74 

The outlook for this winter is 
one of shortages in fuel oil in a 
range of 10-15% and potentially 
critical shortages in a range of 
15-25%. Considering Minneso- 
ta's reliance on oil the impact 
in Minnesota may be critical. 

If imports of crude and re- 
fined oil and natural gas are 
maintained at the projected 
level, if U.S. refineries can con- 
tinue at the current rate of uti- 
lization and if we experience a 
relatively mild winter, we 
should have only periodic 
shortages, particularly in the 


more rural areas of the state. 
However, if any of these com- 
ponents of the supply system 
should fail, or if we should 
experience a severe winter, 
severe shortages must be ex- 

ected and actions taken to al- 

eviate their effects. 

In the winter of '72-73 it is 
estimated that Minnesota used 
660.0 million gallons of distillate 
fuel oil; for the winter of '73- 
74, a current estimate of de- 
mand is 720.0 million gallons. 
Even with mandatory allocations 
Minnesota should expect sup- 
plies of fuel oil to fall short o 
demand by 10-15% or 72.0 to 
109.0 million gallons. Further, 
we should be prepared for po- 
tentially severe shortages in the 
range of 15 to 25%, or 108.0 to 
180.0 million gallons. 


This outlook for fuel oil will 
require immediate conservation 
measures by home owners, 
business men and public offi- 
cials. Lower thermostat settings, 
furnace maintenance and added 
insulation are measures which 
home owners can take now. 
Commercial buildings can do 
the same. In addition lighting 
levels can be reduced and non- 
essential lights turned off. In 
the event of severe shortages 
more drastic steps may be nec- 
essary. These actions might in- 


Table И. Energy Consumption by Sector — 1970 


(Percent of Total) 


Minnesota 
U.S. 

Oil 

Coal 

Natural Gas 
Nuclear 
Hydroelectric 
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Consuming 
Minnesota 
44.5 U.S. 
19.6 
31.5 Residential 
0.3 Commercial 
3.8 Industrial 


Source: Energy Use in Minnesota. State Plan- 


ning Agency, St. Paul, 1972. Outlook for Energy 
.5. to 1985, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 


in the 
York, 1972. 
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Transportation 


(Percent of Total) 


27.4 21,9 
17.8 11.4 
27.3 42.0 
27.4 24.3 
100.0 100.0 


Agency, St. 


Source: Energy Use in Minnesota, State Planning 
aul, 1972. 
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clude curtailing the use of pub- 
lic buildings, closing the 
schools in the afternoons, elim- 
inating all non-essential lighting 
and limiting hours for large 
shopping centers. 

In a recent survey of Minne- 
sota school districts, conducted 
by the Department of Education 
and the Division of Civil De- 
fense, only 62 of the districts 
(of the 238 districts responding) 
reported an adequate supply of 
fuel for this winter. Only one- 
half of private schools reported 
have firm supply commitments. 
Data from the survey indicate 
that school districts expect to 
pay at least 50% more this year 
for fuel oil than last year. 

In a similar survey of munici- 
palities the results were equally 
discouraging. Few municipalities 
have firm supplies or commit- 
ments for fuel oil or gasoline. 
Inadequate fuel supplies may 
jeopardize the ability of local 
government to deliver essential 
public services— police and fire 
protection, snow removal and 
solid waste collection and treat- 
ment. 
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A characteristic of our energy 
system is the interrelatedness of 
the use of various fuels. Large 
users of natural gas are provid- 
ed that gas by their suppliers 
on an “interruptible” basis. 
When the demand on the sup- 
plier's natural gas system reach- 
es a certain point, usually dur- 
ing cold weather, the supply of 
natural gas to these large cus- 
tomers is interrupted and those 
customers are forced to fall 
back on some alternative form 
of fuel, usually oil. Thus the 
supply of natural gas has a sig- 
nificant influence on the supply 
of oil. For this winter it is antic- 
ipated that the supplies of natu- 
ral gas will barely meet antici- 

ated demands, with interrupti- 

le customers warned to expect 
more days of interrupted ser- 
vice than in years past. 

In Minnesota many utilities 
use fuel oil to generate electric- 
ity, This is particularly true for 
electric power generated during 
the peak period. During the 
winter the peak period is ap- 
proximately from 4 to 8 p.m. 
During this period the output 


of base load plants, which burn 
coal or nuclear fuel, is inade- 

uate to meet the additional 
И for lighting, appli- 
ances, etc., and utilities must 
rely on peaking plants, which 
primarily burn oil. Any mea- 
sures which would result in 
curtailing the demand for elec- 
tric power during this peak pe- 
riod would also conserve our 
supplies of fuel oil. 

Refineries produce and store 
both fuel oils and gasoline. 
During certain periods efforts 
are made to maximize the pro- 
duction of gasoline, at other 
times fuel oil. Excessive de- 
mand for gasoline may delay 
the producing and storing of 
fuel oil. 

Anticipated shortages in sup- 
plies of fuel oil this winter, par- 
ticularly if we experience se- 
verely cold weather, will delay 
the refining and storage of gas- 
oline. On September 30 John 
Love, energy adviser to the 
president, indicated that we 
could expect no significant in- 
crease in the annual supply of 
gasoline during the next three 
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to four years. In addition, we 
should expect a price increase 
of 10-15% over the next 6 to 10 
months. On the basis of evi- 
dence available to date we can 
expect the gasoline supply situ- 
ation during the summer of 
1974 to be very similar to that 
experienced during the summer 
of 1973—some service stations 
closing, shorter hours and in 
some areas limiting of supplies 
to customers. 

It is important to understand 
this interrelationship of fuels 
when one proposes measures 
to conserve energy. All forms 
of energy—electric power, natu- 
ral gas, fuel oil, gasoline—must 
be conserved. 


The Energy Crisis: What 
15 Being Done? 


National Policies and Actions 


Recognizing the national na- 
ture of the energy shortage, 
several actions have been pro- 
posed by the president and the 
Congress to resolve the current 
shortage. Import quotas on 
crude oil have been removed. 
Price ceilings are being lifted. 
Proposals are before the Con- 
sress which would stimulate 
urther utilization of nuclear 
power, provide for controlled 
use of strip mining for coal, 
encourage development of 
deep water ports for oil tank- 
ers, finance research and devel- 
opment in new fuel sources 
(such as solar and geothermal 
power) and deregulate the price 
of natural gas at the well head 
to stimulate further exploration 
for supplies of gas. 

However, the most important 
action for the short term is a 
system of mandatory allocations 
of petroleum products. The 
objective of mandatory alloca- 
tions is to ensure that limited 
quantities of heating oil, diesel 
fuel, kerosene, jet fuel and 
propane are fairly distributed 
among the states and to inde- 
pendent suppliers and distribu- 
tors. 


The severe shortage of pro- 
pane this fall has placed much 
pressure on both the president 
and the Congress to take such 
action. The current outlook for 
ро severe shortages of 

eating oil this coming winter 
has reinforced those pressures. 
Mandatory allocations for pro- 
ane were announced on Octo- 

er 2. That same announcement 
indicated that allocations for 
heating oil, diesel fuel, kero- 
sene and jet fuel would be re- 
leased within two weeks. Legis- 
lation to require mandatory al- 
locations has passed the U.S. 
Senate and is close to passage 
in the House. 

Since Minnesota, with no oil 
or gas supplies of its own, is 
very much at the end of the 
“supply line,” public officials in 
Minnesota have strongly urged 
the president and the Congress 
to enact such mandatory alloca- 
tions. On September 20 Gov. 
Wendell Anderson appeared 
before the Joint Sub-Committee 
on Consumer Affairs to strongly 
urge congressional action on 
mandatory allocations. 

Although these allocations 
will not result in an increase in 
supply, they will ensure that 
those areas of the country not 
blessed with resources of their 
own will share equally in avail- 
able supplies and that indepen- 
dent suppliers and distributors 
will have an opportunity to 
obtain a fair quantity of pro- 
pane and oil. 

The mandatory allocation sys- 
tem for propane is designed to 
operate at the wholesale level, 
requiring fuel distribution to 
past customers in proportion to 
what they received last year. 
The allocations will also assign 
priority to residential use, agri- 
cultural production, food proc- 
essing, mass transit vehicles, 
buildings housing medical and 
nursing patients, vehicles and 
equipment used in enclosed 
spaces where exhaust from 
other fuels would endanger 
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workers, essential government 

services, petroleum production, 
transportation and commercial 

requirements under 15,000 gal- 
lons per year. 

For heating oil it is expected 
that the states will be given the 
opparturity to redistribute 10% 
of the suppligs to their state 
each month to high priority 
uses. Suggested priority users 
include residential heating, 
farming, food processing or dis: 
tribution, oil, gas and coal 
processing, health and sanita- 
tion services, police and fire- 
fighting, public transportation, 
including school buses, public 
utilities and telecommunica- 
tions. 


State Actions 


In addition to the efforts of 
Minnesota public officials to 
advocate and prepare for man- 
datory allocations of petroleum 
products other important deci- 
sions are being made and ac- 
tions contemplated to prevent a 
fuel crisis in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Division of 
Civil Defense and its regional 
network of civil defense offi- 
cials have accepted the respon- 
sibility for ево the day-to- 
day shorts es of fuels. They 
maintain close and continuous 
contact with the situation in all 
areas of the state. Where con- 
sumers have difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies of fuel, Civil De- 
fense has been most successful 
in placing them in contact with 
a potential supplier. They have 
also worked with suppliers and 
distributors to obtain further 
supplies and identify new 
sources. In the event of severe 
shortages during this winter the 
role of Civil Defense in alleviat- 
ing such shortages will be even 
more important. 

The office of the attorney 
general of Minnesota has as- 
signed several staff attorneys to 
carefully examine the marketing 
and pricing policies and actions 
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of petroleum suppliers, distribu- 
tors and dealers in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota State Planning 
Әрлеу has accepted the task 
of developing information about 
Minnesota’s energy utilization 
patterns and about the supply 
and distribution system of elec- 
tric pener and fuels, evaluating 
methods for preparing demand 
forecasts and detailing the out- 
look for energy supplies over 
the next four to six years. The 
agency will also assess the en- 
ergy requirements for essential 

ublic services—transportation, 

ealth care, water and waste 
treatment, public safety and 
education. 

Early last year the Minnesota 
Environmental Quality Council 
established a Task Force on 
Energy Я Over the past 
year this task force has been 
actively examining the energy 
issue and drafting its recom- 
mendations. The primary con- 
cern of the task force has been 
measures to Conserve our use 
of fuels and electric power. The 
task force will report its recom- 
mendations to the Environmen- 
tal Quality Council in early 
November. The report of the 
task force is expected to note 
that without steps being taken 
to significantly reduce our 
demands for energy Minnesota 
will continue to experience 
shortages, perhaps critical 
shortages, during the remainder 
of the decade. Its recommenda- 
tions will demonstrate what ac- 
tions can be taken. 

A task force of citizens work- 
ing with the State Buildin 
Code Division is considerin 
amendments to the State Build- 
ing Code which would reduce 
heat loss through inadequate 
insulation. Later appropriate 
public hearings will be held to 
consider formal amendments to 
the State Building Code. Al- 
though prevention of heat loss 
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WEBSTER'S INN, WEST DES MOINES, IOWA. 
ер { | р Luxury motel, 144 units exemplifying the very 


finest in restaurant, bar, banquet and meeting 


room facilities with such amenities as in- 


door pool, saunas, executive suites, honey- 
O | | ке а moon suites. Metal stairways and railings fabri- 
cated by Minnesota Fence & Iron Works Inc. 
Chosen for appearance, quality and cost 
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The Architect's 


By William Scott 


Role in Historic Preservatio 


ШІ 


The national interest іп ecolo- 
gy, particularly as it concerns 
man and his environment, has 
strongly stimulated an aware- 
ness of the need for the pres- 
ervation, not only of nature, 
but of the best of those contri- 
butions man himself has made 
to the land. Historic preserva- 
tion of buildings is now a vital 
part of that ecological move- 
ment. That the interest in our 
historic resources is deep, and 
that it no longer confines itself 
in this country to the older 
eastern and southern coastal 
areas, is clearly evident in the 
increasingly frequent notices | 
receive of seminars and work- 
shops pertaining to preservation 
being conducted all over the 
country. Recently, in one day’s 
mail, | received brochures de- 
scribing a forthcoming seminar 
on historic home restoration in 
Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, an ar- 
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chitectural preservation confer- 
ence in Madison, Wisconsin, 
dealing with six upper midwest 
states, and what was billed as a 
"Preservation for the Prairie" 
conference/workshop con- 
cerned with historic preserva- 
tion "as it may apply to the 
Great Plains," to be held in 
Fargo, North Dakota. Last May 
in Saint Paul a similar, quite 
successful effort, entitled “Міп- 
nesota Heritage Encounter #1,” 
was, as its name suggests, the 
first of what is hoped will be 
annual conferences bringing 
together individuals and organi- 
zations of the region to discuss 
preservation and eventually to 


coordinate preservation efforts. 


The objectives of historic 
preservation are still unfamiliar 
enough to warrant definition. 
David N. Poinsett, the State 
Supervisor of Historic Sites in 
New Jersey, in an article repro- 


duced in the July, 1973, issue 
of the National Trust's Preserva- 
tion News finds it easier to de- 
fine preservation by describing 
what it is not. He says that his- 
toric preservation ''is not 
shrines or pilgrimages to 'hal- 
lowed ground.' Shrines should 
be left to religion, where mat- 
ters of faith and subjectivity 
belong." It is not. . . "guides 
in period costumes leading 
people through dusty, musty 
rooms pointing out odds and 
ends of memorabilia that are 
more interesting to the guide 
than to the viewer." It is not 
. . . "new structures that are 
'colonial in style' . . . at best 
these are bad copies; at worst 
they are an admission that we 
cannot create anything good or 
new ourselves" and, certainly, 
"historic preservation is not 
saving everything." 

Well maintained, older build- 
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ings and neighborhoods having 
historic or architectural signifi- 
cance give the community a 
sense of stability and continuity 
and proclaim a pride in com- 
munity achievement. They are a 
rich counterfoil to the monoto- 
ny of the fabric, however well 
planned and designed and di- 
verse in form, of an otherwise 
totally contemporary environ- 
ment. They are a three-dimen- 
sional educational tool. For 
people who enjoy historic sites 
they are a source of recreation 
and, when rehabilitated, they 
are a potential resource either 
for the purpose for which they 
were designed or for imagina- 
tive adaptive use. 

Until the very recent past 
preservation has, at best, been 
a haphazard effort, usually con- 
ducted by individuals or small 
powerless organizations with no 
preservation experience and 
often armed with only a last 
minute warning of the impend- 
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ing threat of the wrecking ball. 
Preservation was usually backed 
with little money and no plans 
for the utilization of the struc- 
ture, even were the miracle to 
occur that it be spared. Preser- 
vationists were viewed either as 
diehards terrified of change and 
rogress or hopeless romantics 
onging for a life style from the 
past they could never know. 
The turning point was the 
еме of the National Historic 
reservation Act of 1966 estab- 
lishing a National Register of 
Historic Sites and Buildings and 
providing some safeguards and 
financial aid. An increasin 
amount of federal legislation 
has since been passed or is 
currently under consideration. 
It covers such diverse subjects 
as tax credit for maintenance of 
historic structures, land use 
pond and planning assístance, 
olk-life preservation, preserva- 
tion of historical and archeolog- 
ical data, use of railroad sta- 


The Butler Building 


tíons for cultural activities, etc. 
In the states and ín local gov- 
ernment more and more mean- 
ingful tools for preservation 
also are being created. Mínne- 
sota has established a State 
Register of Historic Sites and 
Districts and has passed an 
enabling act allowing communi- 
ties to establish historic preser- 
vation commissions. Minneapo- 
lis has created such an organi- 
zation and other cities such as 
New Ulm and Stillwater have 
formed commissions or are 
considering such action. 

In addition to the National 
Register and the Historic Ameri- 
can Building Survey (HABS), 
both of which are under the 


William Scott, vice-president of 
Setter, Leach, Lindstrom, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
Minnesota Society of Architects’ 
Preservation of Historic Re- 
sources Committee. 


jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, there are a number of 
strong national organizations 
guiding the preservation effort. 
hese include the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, the Victorian Society of 
America and the Historic Re- 
sources Committee of the AIA. 
It is interesting to note that the 
National Trust, which for years 
appeared to limit its concerns 
to the 18th Century and earlier, 
has now opened an office in 
Chicago and is providing a 
most active program of service 
in location of grants and legal 
and other advice to midwest 
preservationists. 

Among the most active pres- 
ervation agencies in Minnesota 
are the State Historical Society, 
the National Park Service's local 
representative in screening 


nominations to the National 
Register as well as the guardian 
of many of the most historic 
sites in the state, the county 
historical societies of which 
those in Winona, Brown, Ram- 
sey, Scott and Olmstead Coun- 
ties are among the most effec- 
tive, the Planning Commissions 
of Minneapolis, Saint Paul and 
Duluth, the Minneapolis Heri- 
tage Commission, the Minnea- 
polis Institute of Arts and the 
Historic Resources Committee 
of the Minnesota Society of 
Architects. 

The Minnesota State Arts 
Council in July, 1973, began a 
new architectural program fund- 
ed by the Minnesota Resources 
Commission and the National 
Endowment for the Arts, aimed 
at assisting "statewide efforts 
that enhance the physical quali- 
ty of the environment and stim- 


ulate awareness of Minnesota's 
architectural heritage." 

There are many roles that the 
architect can fill in historic 
preservation. He can function 
as a restorationist as does 
Brooks Cavin in his work on 
the Federal Courts Building in 
St. Paul or on Fort Snelling, 
and as did Hammel, Green and 
Abrahamson on Mattocks 
School, which was moved to 
the Highland Junior High 
School site in St. Paul. The ar- 
chitect may, with somewhat less 
constraint, adapt a building to a 
new use without losing the 
quality and character of the 
original, as Miller-Melby are 
doing in adapting the Butler 
Brothers' warehouse in Minnea- 
polis to a multi-use complex 
similar to Canal Square in 
Washington, D.C. He will be 
especially challenged when 


endeavoring to expand a small 
“unexpandable” jewel-box bank 
as Harwell, Hamilton, Harris did 
so successfully with Louis Sulli- 
уап’5 Security National Bank in 
Owatonna and Dykins and 
Handford did with Purcell, 
Feick and Elmslie’s Merchant 
National Bank in Winona. 

The architect also is an edu- 
cator in this context. He seeks 
out and acquaints his communi- 
ty with the presence of build- 
ings and neighborhoods which 
either have or potentially can 
have qualities which will en- 
hance the community and 
therefore deserve preservation. 
He can be an advisor, lending 
the prestige, the design skill 
and the technical know-how of 
his profession to organizations 
actively engaged in historic 
preservation, particularly to 
those which do not have the 
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in-house capability of judging 
design and construction. He 
will sometimes have to put 
aside his own design prefer- 
ences when judging the merit 
of a style he may not like. This 
particularly applies to styles of 
the more recent past (e.g., Art 
Deco) which are difficult to 
judge objectively. If remaining 
examples of these styles are 
destroyed future generations 
will condemn us as we are now 
beginning to condemn those 
who demolished the best of 
Victorian. 

The architect is a collector of 
resource material. By preserving 
the documents of past and 
present architects and their 
work a valuable source of infor- 
mation is made available for 
research and restoration. He is 
a coordinator. With the increas- 
ing number of persons involved 


in preservation there is inevita- 
bly much unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort. The architect is 
in the best position for a broad 
overview of preservation activi- 
ties. The AIA has recognized 
this and appointed a Preserva- 
tion Coordinator in each of the 
states. 

He can assist in emergencies 
when demolition threatens. 
While listing a building on the 
various federal, state and histor- 
ic commission rosters will enti- 
tle it to some protection and 
ӨН for financial aid, there 
will probably always be situa- 
tions where a notable structure 
is threatened. The architect/ 
preservationist will pitch in with 
such last ditch actions as con- 
ferring with the owner and his 
architect to disuade them from 
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Conservation as Collecting — 
American Antique Furniture 


By R. K. Klapmeier 


As Americans become in- 
creasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of our Eighteenth Century 
cultural achievements, the 
chance acquisition of a piece or 
two of old furniture is frequent- 
ly becoming the basis for the 
formation of a collection. Rec- 
ognition of a unique American 
theme and the realization that 
Eighteenth Century furniture is 
indeed adaptable to today’s life 
styles have intensified interest 
in an already highly significant 
area of collecting. With a sound 
philosophy behind the forma- 
tion of a collection and a mini- 
mal amount of care and respect 
for the objects themselves, the 
collector may realize a Ше- 
time's benefit while preserving 
a heritage for yet another gen- 
eration's enjoyment. 

The formation of a collecting 
philosophy is as important as 
the formation of the collection 
itself. Too many persons ap- 
proach antique furniture asking 
simply, “How old is it?” 
"What's it made of?” "What's it 
worth?" A well formed collec- 
tion becomes an extension of 
the creator's personality. Indi- 
vidual taste will dictate what he 
collects; the fundamental ques- 
tion is why does he collect. 

He must first establish his 
goals. Is he seeking aesthetic 
pleasure, the perfection of form 
and proportion? Is it the crafts- 
manship inherent in an object 
created at a time when a slow- 
er pace of life elevated quality 
above time expended? Is he 
seeking to build an equity? 
(While collecting for dollar ap- 


R. K. Klapmeier of Saint Paul, 
a graduate of Macalester Col- 
lege with a major in art history, 
is a private collector and dealer 
in Eighteenth Century American 
decorative and folk arts. He has 
lectured extensively to private 
groups on both the decorative 
arts and American furniture. 
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preciation somehow vitiates the 
nobility of great art, no collec- 
tor is blind to the potential of a- 
field that has acquitted itself so 
well in the past.) 

Once the collector has estab- 
lished his primary goal, he 
must determine his standards of 
acceptability. The formation of 
a significant collection requires 
that each object satisfy three 
prerequisites. 


Age 


Only a craftsman can create 
an individual piece. To be an 
antique an object must be a 
handcrafted article made prior 
to the machine age, approxi- 
mately 1830. Age itself does not 
necessarily denote value. Mar- 
ket value is determined by a 
combination of age, rarity and 
quality of craftsmanship. 


Condition 


Unless an object is of a suffi- 
cient caliber of rarity to admit 
to minor repairs as acceptable, 
the collector should insist on 
complete originality, eee 
finish. Israel Sack, founder о 
the leading New York firm deal- 
ing in American furniture, was 
once asked by a girl, "What is 
this ‘patina’ which people talk 
about in antique shops?” Sack 

ointed to the polished color- 
ing of the colonial tables, then 
said, “Today you are a beautiful 

oung lady. ‘Patina’ is the dif- 
erence between what you are 
today and what you'll be at 75 
with a rich, full life of love and 
happiness behind you.” The 
patina of an original finish is a 
priceless ingredient inherent in 
a genuine piece. 


Quality 

Quality is the most important 
characteristic sought by the 
collector. More than skilled 
craftsmanship and fine design, 
quality represents the perfec- 
tion of form, proportion and 
integration. Like the collector of 


The delicacy, grace and refinement so 
characteristic of the best examples of 
the Queen Anne period is well repre- 
sented in this Connecticut cherry can- 
dlestand, c. 1770. 


The dignified simplicity of the Quaker 
influence can be seen in this formal 
Rhode Island corner chair constructed 
of the best San Domingo mahogany. 
American, Chippendale period, c. 1770. 
Attributed to the Goddard-Townsend 
school of cabinet-makers. 
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fine art, the furniture collector 
is concerned above all with 

uality, judging each piece on 
the individual merits of the 
object itself. 

With simple preventive care 
the Eighteenth Century furni- 
ture in use today is likely to 
remain in use. As an organic 
material wood requires a con- 
trolled environment of proper 
temperature, humidity and 
dryness. It swells under moist, 
humid conditions and contracts 
when it dries. 

Excess humidity causes wood 
to warp, veneers to loosen and 
drawers to swell and stick. An 
air conditioning unit will reduce 
the extremes of humidity 
changes and keep temperature 
levels even. Conditions of ex- 
treme dryness can cause wood 
to split and buckle. Installation 
of humidifiers in each room or 
a central humidifying system 
will reduce these dangers. 

Dust on furniture surfaces in 
combination with high humidity 
causes an acid reaction which 
can affect the finish. Dustin 
оп а regular basis or the instal- 
lation of an electrostatic air 
cleaner will forestall this prob- 
lem. 

Avoid placing fine furniture 
where it will come into direct 
contact with the sun's rays. 
Matching consoles or tables 
should be rotated to avoid 
color bleaching. Turn dining 
room tables several times a 
year and put the table leaves in 
place every few months. Open 
folding tables to expose the 
inner surfaces to the light. 

Judicious waxing with a good 
quality wax (Partridge's Anti- 
quax, Goddard's or Butcher's 
paste wax are recommended) 
will protect the surfaces from 
dust and humidity. Avoid “опе- 
step" liquid commercial prod- 
ucts as well as aerosol dusting 
compounds. in 


September-October, 1973 
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The table reduced to its simplest 
form, this American Shaker candlestand 
dates c. 1820 and illustrates American 
country cabinetry at its best 
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You don't have to know everything 
about irrigation. 
Just the first thing: 


Minnesota Toro. 


You don't have to know about topography, soil or weather 
conditions. Or water conservation, safety, automation 
Just trust all the irrigation details to the pro, Minnesota Toro 
Toro is the leading designer and manufacturer of underground 
sprinkler systems for golf courses, parks, schools and large 
acreage homes 

We've got some great ideas, like: the Vari-Time 
central satellite control system for completely automatic turf 
irrigation; and the 640 series heads that pop below ground 
level when not in use — curbing accidents and vandalism 

Call 544-0111. That's all you need to know 
Minnesota Toro knows the rest 


MTi 
MINNEsOTATORO.INC. VISIT US AT THE 1973 


B50 South Florida Ave 


Minneapolis. Minn 55426 А.1.А. CONVENTION — BOOTH 215 


NORTHWESTERN NAT'L BANK. BROOKINGS, 5.0. RADISSON SOUTH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


...and no compromise 
on other specification 
requirements! 


Conventional! building methods and 
non-concrete materials place many 
restrictions on architect, builder and 
client alike 


With GAGE concrete concepts the 
architect can release the fullness of his 
creative talent without sacrifice to 
builder or investor. Construction time 
reduced from months to weeks. . . fire- 
proofing unparalleled . sound 
proofing unmatched and total cost 
competitive in every sense. 


Some of the most dramatic buildings in 
the Midwest feature concrete building 
concepts by GAGE. We invite you to 
explore your most demanding designs 
with a member of our firm. You'll re- 
discover that imagination is one of your 
greatest assets! 


IN 7 Yes! | would like 10 visit with a 
representative of 
your earliest convenience. (1 Оп 


GAGE Box 1526 
Sioux Fails, South Dakota 57101 


GAGE BROTHERS CONCRETE BOX 1526 SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 57101 PHONE 


Exterior Architectural | 


(or... “stucco is beautifu 
| 


MOST VERSATILE of building materials, exterior architectural plaster (stucco) 
offers an unlimited variety of individual finishes and textures which uniquely 
beautify and enrich any building. 

FULFILLING ITS HERITAGE of beauty and craftsmanship, lath and plaster con- 
struction is as lasting as the pyramids . . . modern as tomorrow. 


73 ” 
) 


Architect: Stegner, 
Hendrickson, McNutt & 
Sullivan, Brainerd, Minn. 
Plastering Contractor: 
Wold & Lindberg, 
Marshall, Minn. 


aster 1s "pulchritudinous" 


NEW MINNE-WALL: 
90% SAVINGS over 
Precast or Masonry 
& Brick 


FREEDOM OF DESIGN. No architectural limitations 
with new Minne-Wall. This superior flexible wall sys- 
tem of steel stud and metal lath construction permits 
canted walls, pierced walls, etc. Similar design free- 
dom in choice of exterior and interior finishes. 


PREFABRICATION is more practical because Minne- 
Wall System provides walls that are as much as 75% 
lower in dead weight than precast concrete or mason- 
ty walls. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND INFORMATION CONTACT 


ESOTA LATHING & PLASTERING BUREAU 


id Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 55414 Phone: 645-0208 


Limited Quantity Available 


A convention is a convention when all architects get 
together to talk over common concerns, common 
objectives, common hopes and visions. 

As environmental designers, the ecological crisis 
and its implications with regard to construction mate- 
rials and methods, energy uses, mass transit, etc., are 


November 28 - 30, 1973 


The 1973 convention will feature the 
Architect as Environmental Designer 

The major issues to be discussed are 
Energy Resources and their Implications 
to the Design of Buildings; Land Use; 
the Environmental Impact of Buildings; 
the Implications of Limited Space, In- 
creased Density and Confinement upon 
Human Behavior. 


NOVEMBER 28 — Afternoon 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF DIMINISHING 


RESOURCES TO THE DESIGN PROFES- 
SION 


Richard Stein, FAIA — New York City 
Architect. 

William Mahlum — St. Paul Attorney; 
representing CAPUR - environmental- 
ist, consumer activist 


Evening 
SPECIAL GUEST NIGHT 


Educational Products Exhibit — 146 Ex- 
hibitors. Built Environment Film Festival. 
CDC Workshop. 


NOVEMBER 29 — Morning 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENTS 
AND THE DESIGN PROFESSIONS 


foremost among our concerns. 
The architects of today are more than the traditional 
architects of the past. The design professions are in- 


deed in a 
fore great 


osition of great responsibility and there- 
eadership. 


y meeting in convention we 


will again redefine our objectives and with vigor and 


enthusiasm direct our wor 


ting it is to serve. 


to the environmental set- 


Saul C. Smiley 


President, Minnesota Society of Architects 


Tentative Program 


Grant Merritt — Director of Minnesota 
Pollution Control Agency. 

Ted Shields — Director of Environment, 
Minnesota Association of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Gerald Christenson — Director of State 
Planning Agency 


Luncheon 


lan Meharg, — Dean, School of Land- 
scape Architecture, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Afternoon 


LIMITED SPACE AVAILABLE 

Implications of Increased Density Upon 
Human Behavior 

Nat Owings, FAIA — San Francisco, 
Chairman, Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill. 

Dr. Chas. La Pinta — Medical Director, 
М.А.5.А. Manned Spacecraft Center. 
Dr. Lee Rainwater — Sociologist, Harvard 
University, did research resulting in 
decision to demolish Pruitt-Igloe, au- 

thor ‘Behind Ghetto Walls.’ 

Evening 
TOWARD 
VOICE 

Annual Meeting 
NOVEMBER 30 — Morning 


BECOMING А STRONGER 


HOW TO MAKE BETTER USE OF YOUR 
TIME 


WORKSHOP — Prof. V. Van der Brink 


Luncheon — 


Paul Rudolph, FAIA — Architect, Former 
Chairman, School of Architecture, 
Yale. 


Afternoon 


LIMITED QUANTITY AVAILABLE: THE 
IMPACT OF THE FORCES OF DIMIN- 
ISHING RESOURCES 


Dr. John Eberhardt, AIA — Former Dean, 
University of New York, Buffalo, Di- 
rector of AIA Research Corp 

Clinton Hewitt — Assistant Vice-presi- 
dent for Planning, University of Min- 
nesota 

David Meeker, FAIA — Assistant Secre- 
tary of HUD (highest ranking architect 
in government). 

Robert Depin — Energy Conservation 
Consultant, Pennsylvania, Power and 
Light (Sponsored by Producers Coun- 
cil). 


Evening 
AWARDS DINNER DANCE 


Charlie Boone WCCO RADIO — Master 
of Ceremonies. 
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lan 1. McHarg 


lan McHarg, speaker at the 
November 29 luncheon, is a 
native of Scotland. He was 
educated at Harvard University 
and is now chairman of the 
Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture and Regional Planning 
at the University of Pennsylvan- 
ia. In 1969 he undertook an 
ecological sudy for the Twin 
Cities Metropolitan region. The 
following excerpt is from "Pros- 
pect," the concluding chapter 
in his book, "Design with Na- 
ture." It is reprinted here by 
permission. 


"Does the process of creation 
involve the employment of en- 
ergy and matter in raising levels 
of order? Matter is not de- 
stroyed but order can be re- 
duced; is then destruction bet- 
ter termed reduction— 
anticreation? Is it accurate and 
useful to consider the earth as 
a single superorganism, the 
oceans and the atmosphere as 
organic? Do the processes of 
creation and reduction each 
exhibit characteristics and can 
these be subsumed under ne- 
gentropy and entropy? Are fit- 
ness and fitting measures of 
creation in ecosystems? If form 
and process are merely aspects 
of the single phenomenon of 
being, can there be a concep- 


(Continued on page 214) 


Paul Rudolph 

Paul Rudolph, who will speak 
Friday noon, November 30, is 
not one to mince words when 
casting blame for the devasta- 
tion of the environment and 
the subsequent waste of re- 
Sources, 

"The notion of urban design 
was largely omitted from the 
educational process and plan- 
ning substituted. The whole 
relationship of the new to the 
old, the small to the large, was 
not really very clear. It was felt 
that the planners would take 
care of the overall environment 
while the responsibility of the 
architect was to make individual 
buildings . . . The planners 
from a legal and popular point 
of view have the power now 
but it is noteworthy that no 
matter how many two-dimen- 
sional maps and reports are 
made the physical environment 
does not really improve very 
much." 

Although Rudolph is a nation- 
ally known figure he consistent- 
ly avoids the spokesman role, 
letting his work speak for him. 

An early disciple of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Rudolph was 
once castigated by the premier 
architect as a prostitute for ac- 
cepini the position as chair- 
man of the School of Architec- 
ture at Yale University, which 
found him teaching rather than 
practicing. Appointed in 1957, 
Rudolph served for seven years 
before resigning to return to 
practice. Following his resigna- 
tion, the controversial designer 
stated, “1 suppose the Yale 
chairmanship made me a mem- 
ber of the Establishment, being 
accepted or something. | now 
understand that | can never 
belong to these things and that 
I'll always be attacked as an 
outsider.” 

Rudolph made his architectur- 
al mark in the South, particular- 
ly Florida. Following World War 


(Continued on page 214) 


Richard Stein 

“The simplest way to avoid 
unnecessary energy use in 
buildings is not to build,” says 
Richard Stein, New York based 
architect and teacher who will 
be speaking Wednesday after- 
noon, November 28. 

Stein, somewhat of a cross 
between Buckminster Fuller and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, has done 
intensive research recently into 
the field of energy utilization 
and conservation and what the 
architect can do to help preserve 
the limited quantity available. 

“Even if there were an abun- 
dant supply of fuel to be con- 
verted,” said Stein, “I feel it 
would be important to question 
every energy use to see wheth- 
er the energy was being effi- 
ciently provided and used. 
More than a third of all energy 
used today results from pre- 
vious architectural and building 
decisions.” He further believes 
that our current commitment to 
fossil fuels for the next three 
decades demands that shortages 
be countered by changes in ev- 
ery energy consumption field. 
He feels we have become a 
wasteful culture because “it has 
been profitable to be wasteful.” 

“Even assuming that all the 
projections, assumptions and 
statistical bases are excessively 
pessimistic, the underlying mes- 
sage requires some decisive 
shifts in our customary design 
ее: E The decisions made 

y architects and engineers can 
reduce energy expenditures in 
our buildings by at least 50% 
with no penalty to the quality 
of life in our buildings.” 

The era of the isolated envi- 
ronment is apparently over. It 
will become necessary to learn 
again to live with the natural 
world outside. Such old, out- 
moded ideas as opening win- 
dows on buildings, lighting that 
is not central but which can be 
directed to appropriate areas 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Stein 


and use of the heat of the sun 
are a few of the methods Stein 
believes will save our energy. 

Stein also advocates a re- 
examination of the current 
methods of determining build- 
ing cost. Not only should cur- 
rent methods of cost estimating 
be revalued but energy cost, 
both long and short range, 
should be a part of the bidding 
package. What is the value of 
saving $250,000 in elaborate 
construction when the building 
will lose that amount annually 
through energy loss? 

“The architectural mission can 
no longer be looked at as one 
that thoughtlessly fills eve 
maximum desire, nor can it be 
considered as purely responsive 
to the economic pressures that 
lead to building for profit,” 
Stein pointed out “It must be 
looked at as an activity that 
consumes energy and material, 
a consumption that further re- 
duces the irreplaceable reser- 
voir of resources. 

“Based simplyon the anticipat- 
ed cost of maintaining the 
building, it is in the best inter- 
est of the client as well as in 
the best interest of the public 
for us to redefine our criteria, 
becoming more specific and 
more exacting in the perfor- 
mance we require from our 
buildings themselves . . . The 
first immediate adjustment in 
design is to conserve energy by 
designing the building as an 
object affected by sun, wind, 
rain, snow, lightness and dark- 
ness, determining when and 
where each is to be admitted 
or excluded. 

"Energy use is a means to 
accomplish certain tasks which 
are related to human survival 
and comfort. It cannot be con- 
sidered as having an existence 
арап from what it permits us to 

o..." 


(Quotations by permission of 
Architectural Forum.) ш 
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|| and the completion of his 
master’s work at Harvard his 
experience in ship building was 
transferred to the private sec- 
tor, producing such fine build- 
ings as the Sarasota Senior 
High School and the Eugene 
Knott residence, Yankeetown, 
Fla., to name several. Although 
he originally formed a partner- 
ship with Ralph Twitchell, Ru- 
dolph soon struck out on his 
own, saying, "Let's face it, ar- 
chitects were never meant to 
design together . . . Architec- 
ture is a personal effort and the 
fewer people coming between 
you and your work the better 
. . . If an architect cares 
enough and practices architec- 
ture as an art, then he must 
initiate design — he must create 
rather than make judgments.” 
One resource Rudolph feels 
should not be limited is the 
resource of imagination. Dis- 
cussing his numerous high 
school and college designs he 
stated, “A shad building that 
does not provide for its stu- 
dents conceptual images un- 
known to the human majority 
sells the future society short of 
its environmental aspirations.” 
(Quotations are from The 
Architecture of Paul Rudolph, 
introduction by Sybil Moholy- 
Nagy, published in 1970 by 
Praeger Publishers, Inc., reprint- 
ed with permission.) m 


McHarg 


tion of intrinsic form? And fi- 
nally, are health and pathology 
the most synoptic criteria for 
creation and reduction, fitting 
and unfitting? If so, we have a 
model. Moreover, we have cri- 
teria. The first is negentropy, 
the increase in levels of order. 
The second is apperception, the 
capacity to transmute energy 
into information and thence to 
meaning—and to respond to 
this. The third is symbiosis, the 
cooperative arrangement that 
permits increase in levels of 
order and requires appercep- 
tion. The fourth is fitness and 
fitting—the selection of a fit en- 
vironment and the adaptation 
of that environment, and of the 
organism, to accomplish a bet- 
ter fitting. The final criterion is 
the presence of health or path- 
ology—the evidence of creative 
fitting, requiring negentropy, 
apperception and symbiosis. 

This model contains the pos- 
sibility of an inventory of all 
ecosystems to determine their 
relative creativity in the bio- 
sphere. This same conception 
can be applied to human proc- 
esses. Agriculture and forestry 
merely exploit the negentropic 
product of photosynthesis; hy- 
droelectric power utilizes the 
negentropy provided by the 
hydrologic cycle, but certain 
manufacturing—the transmuta- 
tion of iron ore, limestone and 
coal into computers— constitutes 
an increase in the levels of 
order and can thus be consid- 
ered negentropic. All living 
poe require perception, 

ut education in general and 
art and science in particular are 
the most developed human 
expressions of this. Commerce, 
politics, law and government 
are mainly symbiotic while arch- 
itecture, landscape architecture, 
engineering and construction 
are adaptive processes engaged 
in fitting of organisms and envi- 
ronment. 

This suggests an ecological 
value system in which the cur- 
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гепсу is energy. There is ап 
inventory of matter, life forms, 
apperceptive powers, roles, fit- 
ness, adaptations, symbioses 
and genetic potential. Con- 
sumption optimally involves the 


employment of energy in the 
raising of levels of matter. Mat- 
ter is not consumed but merely 
cycled. When not employed in 
the cycle, it assumes the role 
of a reserve. Given a uniform 
source of energy, the period of 
entrapment is essential for the 
increase in creativity—coal repre- 
sents long-term entrapment, 
fresh vegetables only short- 
term. Moreover, the entrapped 
energy must be transferred 
through successive levels of 
organisms, each level sustaining 
higher levels. The biosphere 
does not consist of a pyramid 
of organisms but of ecosystems 
in which many different crea- 
tures coexist in interdepen- 
dence, each with its own proc- 
ess, apperception, roles, fitness, 
adaptations and symbioses. This 
system has an energy source as 


its Currency, an inventory of 
matter, life forms and ecosys- 
tems, and reserves in the in- 
ventory—the cycles of matter, 
genetic and cultural potential. 
Energy is degraded but is re- 
placed; some energy is arrested 
оп its path to entropy and this 
increases the inventory and 
enhances the creative capacity 
of the biosphere . ші 

“Тһе benefits of the ecological 
view seem patent to me, but 
equally clear are the profound 
changes which espousal of this 
view will effect. The Judeo- 
Christian creation story must be 
seen as an allegory; dominion 
and subjugation must be ex- 
punged as the biblical injunc- 
tion of man’s relation to nature. 
In values it is a great advance 
from “1-77 to "I-Thou," but 
"we" seems a more appropriate 
description for ecological rela- 
tionships. The economic value 
system must be expanded into 
a relative system encompassing 
all biophysical processes and 
human aspirations. Law must 
reflect that death or injury 


through flood, drought, ava- 
lanche, mudslide or earthquake 
can result from human negli- 
gence or malice and thus should 
fall within the jurisdiction of 
the courts. Medicine must be 
more concerned with creating 
the environment of health than 
with therapy alone. Industry 
and commerce must expand 
their accounting to include all 
costs and benefits. But it is in 
education that the greatest 
benefits lie. Here separatism 
rules, yet integration is the 
quest. This ecology offers: the 
science of the relations of or- 
ganism and the environment, 
integrative of the sciences, 
humanities and the arts—a con- 
text for studies of man and the 
environment. 

In the quest for survival, suc- 
cess and fulfillment, the ecolog- 
ical view offers an invaluable 
insight. It shows the way for 
the man who would be the 
enzyme of the biosphere—its 
steward, enhancing the creative 
fit of man-environment, realiz- 
ing man's design with nature." № 


OUR PRIDE IN OUR GLASS 
IS REFLECTED IN AL MATTHEWS. 


Al Matthews just celebrated his 
25th anniversary with LOF. Dur- 
ing these years as an involved 
professional, Al 
has served as a 
Director of the 
Chicago Chap- 
ter of the Con- 
struction Speci- 
fications Insti- 
tute, President 
of the Chicago 
Producers’ Council, and chair- 
man of the plan commission in 
his suburban community. 

We're especially proud to 
have a man like this in Chicago 
as our Manager of Architectural 
Construction for the West Cen- 
tral Region. 

We're proud, too, of the 312 
acres of glass we provided for 
Chicago's LaSalle Plaza. Halt- 
inch heavy-duty glass went into 
the lower floors; upper floors uti- 
lize V4" Parallel-O-Bronze" to 
reduce solar heat transmittance. 

Al Matthews can work with 
you to help you delineate both 
economic and aesthetic advan- 
tages—whatever your design re- 
quirements in glass. Give him a 
call at (312) 236-2490. Or write 
him at Libbey-Owens-Ford Co., 
10 South Riverside Plaza, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60606. 


LaSalle Plaza, Chicago * OWNERS: Romanek-Golub and Company, Fine Pr 
Corp. * ARCHITECT: Harry Weese and Associates * GENERAL CONTRACTO! ne 
Construction Co. * GLAZING CONTRACTOR: Crescent Erection Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 


Natural Gas? 


Just help yourself. 


All industries—big or small—want and need natural gas. And the 
best way to guarantee that you will continue to have it is to help 
yourself conserve this premium energy through efficient use 
Here are just a few of the many ways to help yourself right now 


Equipment Maintenance. 


Regular equipment maintenance 
assures maximum equipment per- 
formance and maximum fuel savings 


Better Utilization of 
Gas Equipment. 


Carefully examine production sched- 
ules and operating practices. Re- 
arrange where necessary to level out 
production peaks 


Better Heat Confinement. 


Heat is only useful when it is confined 
to those areas with work in process 
Structural heat confinement can be 
improved by sealing cracks; by 
closing or reducing openings on 
equipment; by proper and adequate 
insulation 


Upgrading existing 
equipment. 
Consider redesign or improvements 


of existing equipment that can boost 
production and conserve fuel 


New equipment and 


processes. 

Consider installing new equipment 
and processes which employ ad- 
vanced technology designed to 
improve quality and production while 
they conserve fuel 


Get the most from natural gas by 
getting the most from your equipment 


For further help, contact your con- 
sulting engineer, your equipment 
manufacturer or your gas company 
energy expert 


Northern 
Natural Gas 
Company 


Аз an architect, look to furniture people who 

listen, Business Furniture Incorporated; interested 

in your opportunities. Large inventory, experienced 
staff, the best product resources. Keep it in mind: 

if versatility is part of your service, BFlis part of your 
versatility. It's а way of doing business. 


progress 
performance 
growth 


EW Business Fumiture ооо 


210 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis, М lines 155416*612-544-33ll 
240 E ist Fillmore et ul Minnesota 55 с 222-255 


ancii 
Distinguished by simplicity and precision; 
designed by Bob Noorda, Franco Mirenzi of Milan. 
Modulo 3. Conceived as a system of business 
building blocks. Two basic elements: Desk/table 
and cabinets. Corner joined by interlocking 
extrusions. Drawer units, bookcases, and storage 


units: with or without doors; mounted on chrome 
hooded rollers. Modulo 3. Flexible and moveable. 


US im ТЕН. 


Ouroboros 


Alternative Low-impact Technologies 
in Human Habitat 


During the past year 150 stu- 
dents in the Environmental De- 
sign class of the School of 
Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture of the University of 
Minnesota have been studying 
architecture’s role in energy 
conservation through the re- 
search, design and construction 
of a full-scale, working experi- 
mental dwelling. 

The 2000-square-foot, two- 
level house incorporates energy 
conserving design features such 
as increased wall and window 
insulation, solar water and 
space heating, a windmill to 
generate electricity and sewage 
and water recycling. 

The Environmental Design 
class project is named Ourobo- 
ros alter the mythical dragon 
that survived by consuming its 
own tail — a symbol for energy 
conservation in a finite world. 
The students first studied ener- 
gy conservation, alternative low- 
impact energy systems and 
construction techniques. With 
this research as a design pro- 
gram, they then participated in 
a design competition. The final 
plans for the house are a syn- 
thesis of many ideas submitted 
in the competition. 

The house is a trapezoid in 
plan with the largest wall facing 
south, thereby maximizing 
collection of the sun's energy 
in the windows and solar flat 
plate collector. The side walls 
taper back to a small northern 
wall to reduce heat gain in 
summer and heat loss in win- 
ter. 

Earth removed for the base- 
ment is pushed back against 
the north, west, and east sides 
to further reduce exposure. 
Another feature, a sod roof, is 
designed to help insulate the 
house during winter and cool it 
during summer (the latter Photos by John Weidt 
through evaporation of water). 

A small greenhouse attached to 
the south wall, besides adding 
to the unusual appearance of 
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the house, will also provide 
food for the residents. 

Inside the structure only the 
bathroom is enclosed by walls. 
The dining and living areas are 


b Brae by moveable panels. 
A loft provides space for sleep- 


ing. 

Шегу conserving mechanical 
components of the house, 
which were designed in part by 
university engineering students, 
will include solar water and 
space heating systems. A 
unique wind generator that is 
being built next to the house is 
theoretically expected to pro- 
duce all of ihe power required. 
Designed and patented by one 
of the students, Allan Sondak, 
the wind generator will use a 
two-blade high-speed propeller 
15 feet in diameter. Excess en- 
ergy produced will be first 
stored in long-lived batteries in 
the basement with resistance 
heating coils in the hot water 
storage tank soaking up any 
additional excess energy pro- 
duced. 

The house also has standard 
electrical service but it is hoped 
that use of this service can be 
minimized or eliminated. 
Though it stresses energy con- 
servation, Project Ouroboros 
also seeks to conserve water 
and recycle wastes. Thus the 
house includes a composting 
toilet which uses bacteria to 
break wastes down into fertiliz- 
er for use in gardens and the 
greenhouse. 

Construction of the house at 
the University Research Station 
at Rosemount began last spring 
and is expected to be complet- 
ed by this winter. Money and 
materials have been donated by 
governmental agencies and a 
variety of businesses. The archi- 
tecture students have provided 
all of the labor. Once the basic 
construction is completed, in- 
tensive research will determine 
the success of the energy con- 
servation systems and ideas 
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used in the project. The stu- 
dents will then have the oppor- 
tunity to refine them or try new 
ones. 

Project Ouroboros recognizes 
that architecture exerts a major 
influence on energy use in the 
United States. The project 
serves not only the student in 
an action-oriented learning ex- 

erience but also the public-at- 
arge, which will be able to 
experience a possible alterna- 
tive life style which may result 
from the émerging energy cri- 
sis. 

Directors for the project are 
Dennis R. Holloway, architec- 
ture, and Howard Hickman, 
mechanical engineering. m 
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If you're thinking about 
buying your own phone system, 
ask the salesman these 
four questions. 


His answers may change your mind. 


Listen, you say my monthly cost would 

1. be a little less if | owned my equipment, 
but what about the total cost over the long 
run? Like maintenance— does your price 
include repair labor costs after the guarantee 
expires? And how long am | going to have 

to hold on to the system before it pays for 
itself? Do you really think it'll last that long? 


If | should move my business to a new 
2. location, how long is it going to take you 
to hook up my phone system and get it 
working again? What am | supposed to do all 
that time without service? 


If the size of my business should change 
3. and my phone system can't adapt to the 
new size, what will that cost? Is there really 


any market for an outgrown and used 
phone system? 


What about taxes? Is your contract written 
4. So costs are fully deductible as an 
operating expense, or do they fall under 
capital investment? How about sales tax — 
wouldn't that wipe out my investment credit? 


There are a lot of other important 
questions you should ask before you make 
your decision. Give us a call at 333-4471 
and we'll be glad to fill you in on all of them. 


Get the whole story first. 
Call 333-4471. 


(ay Northwestern Bell 


Pella Clad windows 
are for children. 


Wir 
ıty of wood 
«in Pelle 1 Clad Wor ] 


n aum b 
aluminum 


MINNEAPOLIS SOCIETY 
OF FINE ARTS 


Architects — Parker/Klein Associates 

Project Manager — Construction Managements Services, Inc. 

Engineer — Borgman & Johnson, Inc. 

160,000 Sq. Ft. of Hi-Stress Flexicore bearing a 2-Hour U.L. label was 
used in the construction of this Facility. The erection schedule required 
by the Architect was a tight one, and the jobsite conditions were 
crowded, but Molin’s erection crews completed their work on 
schedule. 

Flexicore’s low initial cost, speed of construction, and fireproof 
qualities are a few good reasons for consulting Molin's experienced 
personnel for your next project. 


Molin Concrete Products Co. 
Since 1897 


415 Lilac Street Lino Lakes, Minnesota 55014 
Phone: (612) 786-7722 


Minneapolis 
Chapter 


2101 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55405 
(612) 377-4000 


St. Paul 
Chapter 


200 South Robert St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 55107 
(612) 224-3377 


Twin Ports- 
Arrowhead Chapter 


25 North 12th Ave. E. 
Duluth, Minnesota 55805 
(218) 728-4481 


Dakotas 
Chapter 


509 25th Ave. N. 
Fargo, North Dakota 
(701) 232-3291 


QUALIFIED 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Ecolibrium 


(Continued from page 186) 


ossible decentralization of cit- 
les; personal transport so that 
people may have a choice other 
than just the automobile; plans 
for the long-term provision of Cone fle 
transportation systems in cities 


and alternatives to continued 
highway building but both with- 


out curtailing the mobility of 
people, true Raaith services (to ожа отд. MANUFACTURING, ING. 
e distinguished from our pres- 


ent "sickness services”) involv- 
ing nutrition and education of 


the young from the very earli- и CTS изя 
est years so that they may bank 
their health and thus decrease »Visla 


the need for sickness services 
in later life; energy and prod- 
uctivity with energy thrift, recy- 


W ENTRA 5 AND ARCHITECTURAL 
ALUMINUM 


cling, and reconversion of natu- O 7200 THERMAL BARRIER 
ral resources; and rejuvenation 
of the mature industries and RADISSON SOUTH 
the marketing of our “new NOVEMBER 28-30 
commodities,” air and wat- BOOTH 606 
е... | 
Only by ensuring a continuity CENTRAL STATE BANK», МИА, KANSAS 
of long-term planning in our ARCHITECTS. crar Sway û Asoc 
Kansas 


overnment can we hope to 

uild toward the harmony of a 
bountiful economy with a beau- 
tiful environment. 

The guideline would be that 
of preserving and multiplying 
choices for people. To the old 
statement “to govern is to 
choose” we may add that to 
govern well is to provide peo- 
ple with the opportunity to 
choose. 


(Reprinted from “Science”, 
Volume 175, pp. 711-715, Febru- 
агу 18, 1972. Copyright ® 1972 by 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Re- 
printed by permission.) 


— MINNEAPOLIS HOUSING FOR THE ELOERLY 
x MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
ARCHITECTS: 2еүйік, Harmala, Hysell. DeLapp 8 
Martinson Inc. 
E OVER 45 YEARS 
4 OF QUALITY METAL 
Е 


FABRICATION 
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НЕЕ 


ИРЕН СОМСКЕТЕ 
А 
DONAVON’S CONFERENCE CENTER 


OWNER - MANAGER: Don Bousquet 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 
ARCHITECT: George E. Clayton Architects, Inc. 
PROJECT ARCHITECT, Tom Anderson 


Р.О. Вох 226 
Wayzata, Minn. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Royal Constructors, Inc 
Morton, Minn 


28,000 square feet of 8 foot wide prestressed quad tees 
were the best answer for providing the floor and roof 
for this beautiful conference and motel complex. 


The prestressed concrete was texture painted to pro- 
vide a finished exceptionally attractive ceiling. Where 
it was desired to conceal mechanical and electrical 
work, it was a simple matter to suspend a ceiling from 
the 2'-0" spaced quad tee stems. 


Wells Concrete is extremely proud to have been a con- 
tributor to the success of this project. 


Quad Tees over Main Entrance 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
CAN ALSO BE 
YOUR BEST ANSWER 


WELLS PRESTRESSED 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Phone: 507/553-3138 
WELLS, MINNESOTA 56097 


Minnesota Response 
(Continued from page 199) : Е 
Professional Printing Service 


W.L. Hall Co. 


through improved construction 


and insulation standards cannot [OFFER ro ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


be expected to alleviate the an- 
ticipated shortages for the win- 

{ег of ‘73-74, it will ultimately 

do much to ensure greater utili- 
zation of available oil and gas 
supplies. Like many conserva- 

tion measures which will have a 
long range effect, the decisions 
must be made now. 


What Needs to Be Done? 


Although the actions of pub- 
lic officials in Minnesota are 
designed to respond to the cur- 
rent emergency, the energy cri- 
sis will be with us for some 
time to come. 

Knowledgeable observers of 
the situation conclude that nei- 
ther increased imports, nor 
renewed efforts to identify new 
reserves and increase refinin 
capacity, nor efforts to signifi- 
cantly curtail demand, will indi- 
vidually resolve the situation. 
Rather all of these actions are 
essential. 

Even so, difficult decisions lie 
ahead. Adjustments will have to 
be made. Farmers unable to 
obtain adequate supplies of 
propane must take alternative 
measures. Either other forms 
for artificial drying of crops 
must be utilized or crops must 
be left in the field to dry. If 
schools are forced to close ad- 
justments may be necessary in 
teacher contracts and school 
aid formulas. The current emer- 
gency may place additional 
pressures on public officials to 
relax environmental standards 
in order to allow for the use of 
“dirtier” fuels. Transportation 
uses almost 25% of the energy 
consumed so the anticipate 
shortage of gasoline in the 
summer of '74 may stimulate 
decisions on mass transit. At 
the very least the outlook is for 
changes in our way of life. 
Conceivably our traditional 

rowth-oriented philosophy will 
e subject to question. 

At present attention is fo- 
cused on the current crisis but 
public and private attention 
must be addressed to the long 
range outlook and its conse- 
quences. 

It has been said that "there 
are no simple solutions, only 
intelligent choices." There are 
no simple solutions to the en- 
ergy crisis; the challenge is to 
make intelligent choices. ш 
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DISCOUNT RATES FAST SERVICE 


OFFSET PRINTING 
SPECIFICATION BOOKS 
TECHNICAL MANUALS 

PROMOTION BROCHURES 


MIDWESTERN PRINTING 


2070 DOROTHY AVENUE 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 55110 


429-9594 426-2583 


BRICK CO. 


Hebron, N.D. 58638 


BUILD WITH 


HEBRON 


BRICK on TILE 


Wausau Aluminum Windows 
And Curtain Wall 


Alenco Double Hung And 
Sliding Windows 


Kesko Thermo Sash Windows 
Carda Teak Windows 


Coast to Coast Steel 
Windows 


Kalwall Panels and Skylights 


Tubecraft Aluminum Entrances 


Hickman Aluminum Fascia 
And Water Dam System 


Foldoor Partitions and 
Folding Walls 


Chemclad Plastic Laminate 
Doors 


Hofco — Custom Enclosures 


2816 Dupont Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
827-2839 


662 CROMWELL AVENUE 
ST. PAUL, MN. 55114 
PHONE 612/645-6446 


Additional Offices in: 


MINNESOTA 
Rochester 


IOWA 
Waterloo 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismark 
Fargo 
Grand Forks 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 


WISCONSIN 
La Crosse 


FRACTIONS 


are all you save 


. . when you separate mechanical/electrical contracts from general con- 
struction. But when total building costs amount to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, or more, fractions become very significant. 


Of all the reasons to accept separate bids, cost reduction is the most 
important. Construction cost data from across the nation prove conclusively 
that separate bids, separate contracts result in sizable savings. The fractions 
may be small, but the dollar amounts aren't. 


Seeking separate contracts saves dollars simply because competitive 
bidding is opened to all qualified contractors. The middleman is eliminated, 
and specific costs of the three prime components of construction are clearly 
defined for owner and architect. 


Specialists are employed to do highly specialized work at bid prices. The 
quality of construction and installation rises and the cost decreases — if 
only by a fraction. 


That may not seem to be much, but owners and architects who pay atten- 
tion to fractions have found that whole numbers take care of themselves. 


ST. PAUL 
pr CONTRACTORS y PIPING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 

FS i. 

$ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
* PLUMBING - HEATING 
+ COOLING CONTRACTORS 


PIPING INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


OF MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


Historic Preservation 


(Continued from page 205) 


the decision and show how the 
building can be turned into a 
viable, economic asset, rallying 
public opinion in favor of pres- 
ervation through newspaper ar- 
ticles and the other media and 
testifying at public hearings in 
behalf of the structure, as was 
done recently for the Winona 
County Courthouse. 

Obviously the individual ar- 
chitect cannot do all of these 
things himself. Much must be 
accomplished by concerted ac- 
tion of the profession. The His- 
toric Resources Committee of 
the Minnesota Society of Archi- 
tects is the vehicle in this state 


5 ; OAKDALE MEDICAL CENTER ARCHITECT: LIEBENBERG SMILEY GROTTER & ASSOC. 
through which architects have ROBBINSDALE, MINNESOTA GEN. CONTRACTOR: D.J. KRANZ CO. INC. 
been doing a great deal of this 
work. The committee serves as Furnished and installed Johns-Manville Meerschaum 3/4" Facespan 


architectural adviser to the 
Minnesota Historical Society 
and to other organizations and 
individuals seeking such assist- 


on walls, 3” Meerschaum Corspan on Penthouse, U.S. Plywood 
laminated Glasweld window panels, and spandrel panels. 


ence. It has successfully nomi- JOHNS-MANVILLE EXTRUDED CEMENT ASBESTOS 
nated a large number of archi- U.S. PLYWOOD QASAL, GLASWELD, FACAD 
tecturally significant вита NATIONAL GYPSUM PLASTI-CLAD 

and districts to the National WEYERHAUSER PANEL 15 


Register. It actively conducts 


lectures and tours on Minneso- KAISER MIRAWAL PORCELAIN ON STEEL PANELS 

ta’s historic buildings. It has, MAPES PORCELAIN ON ALUMINUM PANELS 
together with the University of VULCRAFT STEEL JOISTS 

Minnesota Manuscripts Depart- AIRTHERM STEEL DECK 


ment, established the North- 
west Architectural Archives, the 
first of its kind in the country. 


It actively supports seminars A PRODUCT OF BENOIT 
such as the Minnesota Heritage 

Encounter. Its members serve THE MOST THERMALLY EFFICIENT 
h 1 d i TAPERED ROOF INSULATION SYSTEM 
in preservation oriented organi- AVAILABLE. IT CAN TRULY BE ІМ- 
zations such as the Minneapolis STALLED YEAR ROUND. 

Heritage Preservation Commis- 
sion, the Historic Preservation 
Sub-committee of Minneapolis's 
Committee on Urban Environ- DISTRIBUTORS/FABRICATORS/INSTALLERS 
ment (CUE), the Minnesota His- 
torical Society's Historic Sites 
Review Board and Mig Architec- = 
tural Advisory Panel for the 

Minnesota State Arts Council. Ве t Inc. 
The committee has been in the 515 NORTH PRIOR AVENUE 
forefront of successful action to ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55104 
save some of Minnesota's most 
important and endangered land- 
marks, including the Merchants 
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When he 

stops building 
a cheaper wall 
he'll be 

out of a job. 


In an age of moonflights and mass production, 
bricklayers are still building masonry walls, 
piece by piece. Each year the bricklayers' 
skilled hands construct hundreds of thousands 
of homes, schools, hospitals, and 

high-rise buildings. 


Why? The answer is really quite simple. 

Masonry walls look better and cost less— often 
more than 50% less—than similar walls of metal, 
glass, or concrete. And they keep on saving 
money — brick walls reduce heating and cooling 
expenses and are far less expensive to maintain. 


Popular preference and economy—these are 
the reasons why brick walls are still around, 
and why the bricklayer is still around, too. 


minnesota 
masonry 
institute 


7851 Metro Parkway Suite 103 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420 
Phone: 612-854-0196 


National Bank and the Richard- 
sonesque Winona County 
Courthouse, both in Winona. It 
was less successful in its efforts 
to save Frank Lloyd Wright's Lit- 
tle-Stevenson House in Deep- 
haven. 

Increasingly, however, more 
persons are seeking advice on 
ways and means to rehabilitate 
or restore buildings. More 
communities are asking for ad- 
vice on where and how to seek 
funding and/or legal advice 
pertaining to preservation. 
More local and national maga- 
zines are seeking material de- 
scribing preservation in Minne- 
sota. More organizations are 
asking for lecturers or tour 
guides who can describe Min- 
nesota’s architectural heritage. 
More significant buildings are 
threatened. The Minnesota ar- 
chitect will give guidance and 
leadership in the conservation 
of our architectural heritage. № 


FOR FASCIA, 
STANDING, BATTEN 


SEAM AND MANSARD 
ROOFS, COPING, SOFFITS 
AND OTHER SHEET METAL 
FINISHING APPLICATIONS... 


Specify 


ColorKlad* 


"The metal with integrity" 


and give your clients 
some change! 


COLORKLAD is the sensational new 
24 ga. galvanized steel sheet that's 
practically armor plated in PPG's 
Duranar 200 with Kynar. COLOR- 
KLAD's integrity is warranted for 
20 years for fade, chalk and color 
retention. We'll give you that war- 
ranty in writing. 


Yet, costwise, it's no more than the 
cost of shop or field painted galva- 
nized (which usually requires main- 
tenance in five years) and it's less 
than half the cost of copper! 


And because it comes in 24 ga. 
Sheets, it's extra strong, resists 
crinkling or buckling. 


20 Year Warranty o 


COLORKLAD is available for im- 
mediate shipment in any amount... 
enough for a storefront or a super- 
market— for a chapel or a church. It 
comes in six handsome architectural 
colors. 


Vincent 


BRASS & ALUMINUM CO. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 
724- 24th Avenue S.E 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55414 

A/C 612 378-1131 


his roof! 


Same چک‎ Ste ps рац =» === ----------- 
E Mail coupon to: Vincent Brass & Aluminum Co. | 
| Building Products Division 

Please check: 724-24th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Mn. 55414 | 
| [] | am interested in receiving complete COLORKLAD information and | 
| specifications, plus a sample | 
| [] Have your local architectural representative contact me | 
| Мате | 
| Сотрапу | 
| Address (Street) | 
| = : 

ПЕ City State Zip | 
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CERAMIC TILE ELIMINATES 
HIGH COSTS OF SWIMMING 
POOL MAINTENANCE. 


That’s what officials at Park Senior High School, 
Cottage Grove, Minnesota, concluded when they 
totaled the cost of maintaining their painted pool 
from 1966 to 1972. 


The maintenance and contracted work included 
sandblasting, painting, cleaning paint chips from 
the filtering system, daily pool cleaning, etc. 
Officials decided to cut costs with Ceramic Tile 
mee : Е > early this spring. Now with work completed, they 
Before — pool surface is cracking and peeling (see inset). h E: b iful lth ТЕ indefinitel Ы; 
Pool needs daily cleaning and filtering system main- ave a »eauti u poo that will last indefinitely — 
tenance once a week. with minimum maintenance. 


2 .| سے 
After sandblasting paint and cleaning sur- ^ Guildset Craftsman beats Tile into setting — Guildset Craftsman installs individual mi-‏ 
face, Ceramic Tiling begins. bed for permanent installation. tered Tiles for uniform finish.‏ 


Grouting completes installation of After — pool has durable Ceramic Tile surface that won't chip or peel. Mainte- 
trouble-free Ceramic Tile. nance costs are cut and pool will look new for years. 


Matson & Wegleitner Architects. Inc. 


OLD AS HISTORY — MODERN AS TOMORROW 


MINNESOTA CERAMIC TILE INDUSTRY 


Downers Grove National Bank, Downers Grove 
Architect: Wight & Co 


ШІ 


Concrete surfaces beautifully, uniformly textured 
and waterproofed economically inside and out with THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX 


A superior job of unifying and finishing various concrete surfaces 
yth inside this building and out. Cement-base, waterproof THOROSEAL 

PLASTER MIX was sprayed оп іп а heavy texture keeping in mind 
the aims of the bank—an open, casual and friendly atmosphere. And, a 


lifetime of maintenance-free care. Now that's a wise investment! 


Distributed By 


LCONPRO, 


PHOTOS BY RON STEWART University & 30th Ave. N.E 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55418 781-9583 


Bi LSI COPORATION ^v^ 


OUR ONLY LIMIT IS YOUR IMAGINATION CONSULTS 
WHEREVER PLASTIC LAMINATE CASEWORK CAN BE 
EN AE MN SEM Ed € 
MENTS ` DEVELOPES 
LOCATED IN THE TWIN CITIES, WE ARE ABLE TO 
CONTROL AND GIVE PERSONALIZED ATTENTION TO MANUFACTURES 


CALL ON OUR DESIGN STAFF FOR ASSISTANCE IN 
мама DETAILS AND SPECIFICATION CON- DELIVERS 
ІІ ТІМ! 


WE'RE HERE ТО HELP. AT 612-546-4451 INSTALLS 


PLASTIC LAMINATE CASEWORK 


TE 


GENERAL CLASSROOM e ADMINISTRATION e ARTS AND CRAFTS e MUSIC е HOME ART e LIBRARY e NURSES’ STATION 
TYPICAL PATIENT ROOM e DISPENSARY e NURSING HOME e CLINICAL e DENTAL OPERATORIES e PHARMACY e RESEARCH 


available in ӛзегі lors 
. ' and sizes to enh EE 
architectural or residential "der 


Ф 


BRICK AND TILE DIVISION 
C AN ж N« TEX. DES MOINES MASON CITY MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


n 101 Ashworth Road P.O. Box 619 268 S. Plaza Bldg. 
ТАСПА West Des Moines, lowa 50265 Mason City, lowa 50401 Gamble Center 

Sales Office (515) 279-9721 (515) 423-6264 Minneapolis, Minn. 55416 
^ oivision or (ТЫ соолтом Distributor Sales (515) 279-1327 (612) 544-3612 


Northwest 
Architectural 
Archives 


The Northwest Architectural 
Archives (NWAA) has been es- 
tablished at the University of 
Minnesota as a joint project of 
the University Libraries and the 
Minnesota Society of Architects. 
The archives will, for the first 
time, systematically collect the 
documents generated by past 
and contemporary architects 
operating in a region extending 
from Wisconsin to the Dakotas 
and Montana. 

The archives are an elabora- 
tion of the University Libraries’ 
fledgling program in architectur- 
al history begun with the ac- 
quisition of the Leroy S. Buf- 
fington papers in the 1930's. 
The current project is the first 
attempt by any institution in 
this area to methodically collect 
and preserve architects’ records 
such as drawings, renderings, 
specifications, business corre- 
spondence, financial records 
and photographs reflecting the 
span of their careers. 

Through agreement with the 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts and the Walker Art Center, 
the NWAA has been designated 
the chief collecting agency for 
these historical records in the 
Twin Cities. | 

The University Libraries and 
the Minnesota Society of Archi- 
tects, in widening the scope of 
the program, envision it as 
serving a multitude of purposes 
both inside and outside the 
university. By developing into a 
comprehensive collection, the 
archives will become a conven- 
ient study center for students 
of architecture, architects and 
ramona historians. The archives 
will give support to the myriad 
of historic preservation and res- 
toration projects which are 
springing up throughout the 
region. The archives have al- 
ready furnished information for 
three major restoration projects, 
one of them outside the State 
of Minnesota. 
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Chicagos most 
versatile Motor Inns, 
theyre so near... 

uet so far. 


All thats Chicago. 


That's what's so near. Just a 
stone's throw up the street is the 
Art Institute, and all the theaters, 
museums, and shopping on State 
Street are nearby, too. And our 
courtesy car will make any 

other downtown destination 
within minutes 


Without the congestion. 


Or confusion. That's what's so 
far. And so are the other things 
that make people dislike big 
cities. You see, that's all 2 blocks 
away, and that's just far enough 
to let downtown be a 

real pleasure. 


Wonderful accommodations 
— easy to reach. 


We have ultra modern rooms, swimming pools, 
and restaurants and lounges serving hearty meals 
and hefty drinks and we're also easily 
accessable from all major highways. 
At Aristocrat Inns, you'll be so near to all the attractions, 
but so far from all the noisy confusion that it's kind of 
like having your cake and eating it, too. 


Call 800-621-6909 Toll Free 


ILLINOIS 312-939-5111 COLLECT 


AVENUE MOTEL ASCOT HOUSE 


ESSEX INN 
147 


Aris(pcra(“Inns of America, rm 


BETWEEN 8TH AND 12TH STREETS 
ON MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We're near what you do want, and far from what you don't 


4. PLAN 

4. SPECIFY 
4. TAKE BIDS 
ж. AWARD 
4. BUILD 


These are the 5 major steps 
in the construction process 


All call for close coordination and 
cooperation on which we can help 


The Builders Exchanges of Minnesota, 
through their close contact with 
all elements of the building industry 
and the design firms, supply a genuine 
service at all stages. 


Use our facilities on every project. 


e Builders Exchange of St. Paul 


445 Farrington St., St. Paul 55103 


e Duluth Builders Exchange 


205 Hotel Duluth, Duluth 55802 


e Minneapolis Builders Exchange 
1123 Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis 55405 


amie 


BUILDERS EXCHANGE 


Sw 


Sauk 
Centre High 
just made 
plans for the 
1997 class 
reunion 


When the class of 1972 
meets for their 25-year 
reunion in 1997, chances 
are they'll be running into 
an old friend —Romany- 
Spartan® Ceramic Tile. 
The planners at Sauk 
Centre were not only think- 
ing of this year's classes, 
but classes for years to 
come. That's why they 
chose Romany-Spartan 
tile, a product that's been 
going to school just about 
as long as any other 
surfacing material. 
Romany-Spartan tile 
has earned its Ph.D. 
(Phenomenal Durability) 
from school after school 
over the years. That's one 
of the reasons why some of 
today's leading educators 
and architects continue 
to specify it. There are 
many more reasons, too. 
Like versatility in design. 
color selection and mini- 
mum maintenance costs. 
So if you're looking fora 
material that'll make it back 
to reunion after reunion 
still looking as young as 
the day it entered school 
specify 
Romany- 
Spartan 
ceramic 
tile. 
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сай! or write: 


Rollin B. Child, Inc. 
DISTRIBUTOR 


420 Excelsior Ave. West Hopkins, Minn. 55344 
PHONE: 612-938-2785 


Over 20 years of service to the construction 
|. industry for ceramic tile, carpets and related 
products. 


In addition, papers of as 
many of the allied building 
trades as possible will be gath- 
ered, illustrating equipment, 
materials and furnishings avail- 
able in the past. 

In order for the NWAA to be 
fully and completely successful, 
it needs the active co-operation 
of all persons who are engaged 
in architecture, its allied fields 
and in historic preservation. 
The NWAA invites the active 
interest, support and participa- 
tion of all segments of the 
community in ensuring that his- 
torically valuable records are 
not wantonly or accidentally 
destroyed by allowing them to 
remain in unsafe quarters. 

Collections already on file 
include the Buffington papers 
(the West Hotel and Boston 
Block in Minneapolis) and the 
Harvey Ellis collection of more 
than 100 renderings from the 
Purcell and Elmslie collection. 
There is also a small but signifi- 
cant collection of blueprints 
and original linen tracings for 
nine Louis Sullivan projects, 
including the National Farmers 
Bank in Owatonna, Minn., the 
Wainwright Building and the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, both in St. 
Louis, and the opera theater 
buildings in Pueblo, Colo., and 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ellerbe and Company of Saint 
Paul has begun depodng its 
historic records in the archives. 
Among the buildings represent- 
ed are the Mayo Clinic and the 
St. Paul City Hall and Court 
House. 

Others include the American 
Terra Cotta Co., Charles Haus- 
ler, Percy Bentley, Harold Craw- 
ford and Emmanuel Маздиегау. № 
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blueprint 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Architects and Engineers Supplies 
Surveying Instruments 
Blueprinting 


2121 W. River Road N. 
Minneapolis 55411 
(612) 529-9281 


R AND В 


INDUSTRIES,INC. 


ELEVATORS, MODERNIZATIONS 
OIL, HYDRAULIC PASSENGER & 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS 


24 HOUR SERVICE — ENGINEERING 
FREE ESTIMATES 


796 29th AVE. Б.Е.. MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 55414 - 


/enith 


PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF: 


e Spectra-Glaze 
® Spectra-Wal 

e Burnished 
Masonry Units 


REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR: 


е Poly-Cast Resin 
Panels 


612-425-4111 
Osseo Minnesota 
55369 


NAAR 
Circular, Spiral, 


CONVENTIONAL 


Industrial, Commercial, 


ORNAMENTAL 


STAIRWAYS 


Fabricated To Architects 
Owner's Specifications 


C. W. OLSON, INC. 


1310 QUINCY STREET N.E 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55413 
Phone: (612) 335-1143 
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FOR COMMERCIAL 
AND RESIDENTIAL 
INSTALLATION 


American N 
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é 


NULOOK CORPORATION 
8918 WENTWORTH AVE. 


SO. 
BLOOMINGTON, MINN. 55420 
612-881-4515 


Neal Partitions are both 
beautiful and functional. 
Widest choice of surfaces 
lets you write, tack, attach 
magnets, hang pictures, 
etc. (without holes) ... or just 
look at. Sound rated for 
quietness. Fast, do- 
yourself relocation. Neal 
Slate manufactures, installs 
and services partitions in 
the Upper Midwest. Office 
space dividers for office 
landscaping. 


Call (612) 941-2440 
or write for prices 
and information. 


му, е. neal slate co. 
7975 WALLACE ROAD 
EDEN PRAIRIE, MINNESOTA 55343 


Book Reviews 


SIGN, SYMBOL & FORM 

By Louise Bowen Ballinger & 
Raymond A. Ballinger. 

Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1972, 
192 pp., $18.50. 


Reviewed by Douglas W. Foster 


The reviewer, a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Design, is a principal designer 
with the St. Paul Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority. 


In the beginning of this book 
the authors quote the 19th cen- 
tury poet, Samuel Taylor Coler- 
idge: “Ап idea, in the highest 
sense of the word, cannot be 
conveyed but by a symbol.” 
This thought has much signifi- 
cance for our age of complex 
and expanding information sys- 
tems. The design of appropriate 
graphic forms at all scales is 
thus of critical importance. In 
response to this challenge, a 
number of publications have 
appeared in recent years which 
explore the nature of symbol, 
form, meaning and perception. 
Such books as Gyorgy Kepes’ 
“Sign, Image, Symbol” and Rob- 
ert Venturi's “Learning from Las 
Vegas” combine considerable 
text with illustrations and are 
highly philosophical, particularly 
Venturi's writings about symbol- 
ism at the urban design level. 
(Another recent book about 
symbols is Henry Dreyfuss's 
“Symbol Sourcebook," which 
was reviewed in the Jan- 
uary/February issue of North- 
west Architect.) 

The book reviewed here, 
"Sign, Symbol and Form," 15 а 
contrast to the Kepes and Ven- 
turi books. It is primarily a 
photographic survey of exterior 
kaphi esign in Europe and 
the United States. The authors, 
a husband and wife team in- 
volved in art and design, have 
travelled extensively with cam- 


era in hand to record examples 
of signs, symbols and other 
forms of graphic communica- 
tion. Much of the work shown 
is historic and of an antique 
character. The text is brief and 
easy to read, with the main in- 
terest lying in the many excel- 
lent photographs. Unlike the 
more analytical works on signs 
and symbols, this book, while 
containing much information, 
can be read and viewed in a 
leisurely manner. 

A brief text is devoted to his- 
torical background and defini- 
tion of terms. Included is an 
interesting discussion on the 
variations of a basic form for 
different symbols. In one con- 
text the circle, a universal form, 
becomes a symbol of authority 
as seen in the five intertwining 
circles of the International 
Olympics. The three gold balls 
symbolizing the pawn broker 
are “said to represent three 
bags of gold St. Nicholas tossed 
into the window of a house of 
three poor sisters who needed 
dowries to get husbands.” The 
circle in another graphic deriva- 
tion, as symbol of the sun, 
denotes power and is seen on 
Roman seals and on the ban- 
ners of a French king. 

The photographic essay is 
similar to the text in its infor- 
mal, human view of graphic 
design. In most of the exam- 
ples there is a distinct lack of 
“high art” or elite corporate 
imagery. The authors look for 
the everyday, almost folk art 
graphic elements that convey 
meaning in a vivid manner. The 
pretzel, for example, is an al- 
most universal symbol for a 
bakery in European countries 
and a pretzel with a crown in- 
dicates a bakery which enjoyed 
royal patronage. The physical 
form of this fact then takes on 
a decorative and easily dis- 
cerned image (see photos). 
There are other examples of 
the commonplace element used 
in a creative way: the interest- 
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Milsco Engineering 
4501 HIAWATHA AVE : 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN:55406 | 
Design Consultants 1 
Fountain effects of all sizes 


Carl W. Fogelberg Co. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BUILDING PANELS 


ALLIANCE WALL — Porce- 
lain Enamel, Laminated Ve- 
neer, Sandwich and Chalk- 
board Panels 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
— Three Dimensional Panels 


FERRO ENAMELING — Cus- 
tom Embossed Panels, Por- 
celain Enamel, Aluminum, 
Weathering Steel, Copper 


WALCON CORP. — Metal 
Building Panels and Louvers 


CALL 646-7306 
1595 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
55104 
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ARRIGONI BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


TERRAZZO » CERAMIC TILE • MARBLE 


Epoxy and Cement Exposed Aggregate 
Panels cast in place or precast 


PREEMA SPECIAL WALL FINISHES 


DRIVES 
PATIOS 
CEMENT FLOORS 


Founded in 1927 


Arrigqani 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


817 Vandalia St. 645-9321 St. Paul 


SLIDE T |swine 
AUTOMATIC SLIDING DOORS 


S-L-I-D-E open graciously for pres- 


tige entrances... S-W-I-N-G open 
safely in any emergency! Fast, safe, 
convenient traffic flow for any build- 
Ing, every doorway. Panic release 
meets building codes. 


SALES AND SERVICE 


DOR-O-MATIC 
H. W. Staples Inc. 


2535 85th AVE. М.Е. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PHONE 784-4445—AREA CODE 612 
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ing pattern of a stack of inter- 
locking wooden shoes 
identifying a shoe shop in 
Delft, Holland, or the large 
scale opened scissors which, 
when projected from the wall 
of a tailor's shop, become а 
sculptured object in urban 
space. This is but a small 
sampling of the wide range of 
information on exterior graph- 
ics. There are sections on 
Form, the Decorative Sign, 
Materials and Fabrication, Let- 
eel and Numerals, Signs 
and Architecture and a con- 
cluding section on Travel and 
Direction. 

At first glance the book may 
only appear to be a collection 
of interesting, historical graphic 
forms. Upon further study, 
however, the reader begins to 
appreciate the humaness, re- 
freshing naivete, sense of hu- 
mor and intense meanings of 
these forms and the lessons 
they suggest to the designer. 
These are the same lessons 
implied in the work of the pop 
artists who understand that the 
commonplace object, with its 


well understood meanings and 
associations, can become art 
through manipulations of form, 
scale and context. 


The visual material in this 
book is also remindful of im- 
portant new ideas about the 
role of symbolism in 
architecture and urban design 
today. Robert Venturi, in 
"Learning From Las Vegas," 
observes that architects, like 
artists, have become involved 
with abstract expressionism and 
are shaping space and form, 
rather than using explicit sym- 
bols, to convey meaning. He 
advocates a more conventional, 
ordinary architecture which is 
not only less costly but which, 
through applied ornament and 
graphics, is far more effective 
symbolically. Throughout history 
pn sculpture and graphics 

ave been combined with archi- 
tecture to convey meaning in a 
direct way. The book “Sign, 
Symbol and Form" makes us 
again aware of that significant 
concept. a 
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SOIL ENGINEERING 
SERVICES, INC. 


6800 $ 
Mail P.O 
Zip 554 


County Road 18 
5108 e Minnea 


e BORINGS 
e TESTS 

e INSPECTION 

e ANALYSIS 

e REPORTS 

e RECOMMENDATIONS 


% Hough Folding Partitions 
* Claridge Chalkboards 


glenmar 
company 


(612) 888-4101 


1050. WENTWORTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55020 
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SEE US АТ BOOTH 


А-1-А CONVENTION 
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NOW! There's New Design Freedom For 
Townhouses, Apartments & Residences 


THE ALL-WOOD 
R TRUSS 
SYSTEM 


PROVIDING 
WIDE 

CLEAR SPANS 
WITHOUT 


! 


| 


| 


Learn the full story on this new building system, 
precision-engineered by Hydro-Air and factory-fab- 
ricated by Shaw's. Floor sections can now contain 
all duct work and mechanical runs INSIDE the 
truss, with a bonus of the underside being true and 
perfect for ceiling application. The living space be- 
low becomes truly usable with full head room and 
no dropped ceilings. The result — more aestheti- 
cally pleasing space than conventional floor struc- 
tures in the same amount of square feet! 


SHAW 


LUMBER СО. 


217 Como Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Other yards 
in Arden Hills and West St. Paul 


504 AT THE 


Exercise in the Office; Easy ways 
to better health and firmer fig- 
ures. 

By Robert R. Spackman, Jr. 
Southern Illinois University 
Press, Carbondale, Ill. 1968. 


One more step in a process 
which will eventually enable 
those who really love their work 
never to leave it at all. | expect 
the next to be “How to Take a 
Sponge Bath while Drafting” or 
“The Sauna as a Conference 
Room.” 

This is a little paperback book 
featuring a series of exercises, 
mostly of the isometric variety, 
which can be performed in odd 
spare moments without props or 
(аларны in the office or at 

ome or, even, some of them 
driving a car. The exercises are 
illustrated by line drawings of 
athletic young students — not 
exactly dressed for work but 
there is no reason why the exer- 
cises could not be performedin 
shirt and tie. The author's pur- 
pose is to encourage everyone 
to make a habit of exercise. So 
those with no office will not feel 
left out there is a short chapter 
with suggestions for the "Wom- 
an at Home." 
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limited 
quantity 
available 


Minnesota Society of Architects 
annual convention beckons you 
emphatically — plan to attend! 
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Ф ATTRACTIVE 


€ BLENDS WITH NATURAL 
‘SURROUNDINGS 


® GLARE FREE 
9 SELF CLEANING 

@ PROVEN 

Ф FROST RESISTANT 

9 WATER PROOF 

@BETTER LOAD DISTRIBUTION 

Ф SIMPLIFIED DESIGN 

Ф REDUCED CONSTRUCTION TIME 
@ LESS GRADING 

® EXCEPTIONAL LONGEVITY 


Ф YEARS OF MAINTENANCE-FREE 
SERVICE 


ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS - BUILDERS 


Send for your Free Copy Today 


A lot of engineers 
said you couldn’t 
improve on B-tu-Mix 
Bituminous 


Surfacing 


Our new "DEEP STRENGTH” 
Design proves 


They were wrong 


- + +. “The only thing more dangerous than change is no 
change” . . . . . an old concept, but one adopted many years 
ago by the management of Bituminous Surface Treating Co. and 
B-tu-Mix products. While the industry was just thinking about it 
we were using the first automatic screed controls, the first “air- 
on-the-run" pneumatic rolling equipment, the first "in house" 
computerization to be used by a small contractor (Now refined 
to a Univac 9200). The first complete at plant laboratory testing 
facilities, and now the first to offer simplified "Deep Strength 
Designs” for roads, streets, and parking areas in manual/work- 
book form... .. You see—there are some changes we 
these deal with design specifications and 
h to “Deep Strength’ This is where you come in 
ther first А 8 year 100% 
free warranty on all “Deep Strength Designed 


BITUMINOUS SURFACE TREATING CO, 


DEEP STRENGTH 
ASPHALT 


FIRE DOORS 


— BY-STREMEL — 


Dependable 
Stremel Тіп 
Clad Fire Doors 
will save 
thousands of 
dollars in 
property loss, 
insurance costs 
and prevention 
of business 
interruption . 
as it did when 
the Purina Mills 
Storage building 
in Minneapolis 
burned recently 
The Stremel Tin 
Clad fire Doors 
held, confining 
the blaze to the 
rear of the 
building. 


AUTOMATIC CLOSING PREVENTS FIRE TRANSITION 
THROUGH OPENINGS IN FIRE WALLS. 


Metal & Tin Clad Doors & Grilles 
(Approved by National Board Fire Underwriters) 


STREMEL BROS. Mfg. Co. 


260 Plymouth Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minnesota 55411 


MIDEL CO. 


AGENTS 
& 
DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 


MITTEN'S 
LETTERS 


LONG LAKE, 
MINNESOTA 


ZIP PHONE 
55356 612 473 4090 
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The Story of Art 

By E. H. Gombrich. 

Twelfth edition, enlarged and 
revised, with 398 illustrations, 38 
in full color. Phaidon, New York, 
1972. 


This is the first redesigned edi- 
tion of this standard survey of 
art history, first published in 
1950. Nothing which was in the 
earlier editions has been discard- 
ed but 14 works of art have been 
added and a number of fresh 
points made, according to the 
preface. The type is large, clear 
and easy to read, the color 
plates are of good quality but 
many of the black and white 
plates are faded and dim. [| 


FUEL CONSERVATION 


Temp-Heat has always provided the con- 
struction industry with the most efficient 
and economical system of temporary 
heating. 


Let the specialists from Temp-Heat show 
you how a properly designed and maintain- 


ed system can give you the most from your 
fuel dollar. 


Contact: 
888-9468 Minneapolis 
728-4441 Duluth 


Tý ТЕИР-НЕАТ— 


1800 West 94th St., Minneapolis, ММ 55431 
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New Leadership at the 
Community Design Center 


Since September 1 the Com- 
munity Design Center has been 
under the direction of a new 
administrative staff. 

Elizabeth Robbins, formerly 
an instructional analyst with the 
Education and Training Depart- 
ment of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing, Inc., has suc- 
ceeded Tom Walz as the execu- 
tive director. Walz has assumed 
duties as dean of the School of 
Social Work at the University of 
lowa. Craig Hess, an architec- 
tural graduate and formerly a 
VISTA volunteer with the CDC, 
has been named assistant direc- 
tor. Lane deMoll has left her 
job as assistant director to take 
a new position with Criteria, an 
architectural firm. 


Coolbcoth-Sitton 
Septie Tanks, Ine. 


ONE PIECE 
CONCRETE SEPTIC TANKS 


Precast Watertight — Steel Reinforced 


Blue prints available 


4810-B WEST MEDICINE LAKE DRIVE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 55428 


PHONE 612 545-2487 
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New Manufacturing and Service 
Faci 


ROOF TRUSSES • PANELS • SPAN JOISTS 


with exclusive Sanford Plates 


Architects specify custom-made South Side Wood Trusses, 
Panels and Span Joists for more freedom in design, greater 
structural strength, faster construction. 


Now serving you even more efficiently with larger, better- 
equipped manufacturing and storage facilities only 20 
minutes from the Twin Cities. 


25; SOUTH SIDE LUMBER COMPANY 


E 
% ‘= P.O. BOX 278 ROGERS, MINNESOTA 55374 
“GOOD” TELEPHONE (612) 428-4112 


BRICK / CEMENT / TILE / 
GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


WE HAVE THE FINEST FACE BRICK, PATIO 
BRICK, FLOOR BRICK, AND PAVERS IN THE 
MIDWEST 


FACE BRICK — BUILDING SUPPLIES 
AND SPECIALITIES — 
STRUCTURAL GLAZED AND UNGLAZED 
FACING TILE 
CEMENT — LIME — COMMON BRICK 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS 
DRY WALL — THERMO POLYSTYRENE 
RIGID INSULATION 
INTERPACE FRANCISCAN TERRA-GRANDE 
FLOOR AND WALL TILE 


CORNING 
DONOHUE INC. 


WUNDER-KLEIN 
DONOHUE CO. 
1123 GLENWOOD AVE 


MPLS., MINN. 55405 
TELEPHONE: 374-5050 


420 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
ST. PAUL. MINN. 55101 
TELEPHONE 224-5571 
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WE BET $127.00 

THAT WE HAVE NEW INFORMATION 
FOR YOU ON THESE PRODUCTS. 


. Weatherseal 
. Colorklad 

. Permagrain 

. Dow-Corning 
5. Taper Foam 


ASK US!!! 


LARRY KLICK DICK LARSON BOB SNOW 


> о № ~ 


SNOW-LARSON, INC. 
1221-2nd AVE. NORTH, MPLS, MINN. 612-374-1216 
ж THE COST OF THIS AD. _ 


ARE EUROPEAN’S RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Are exterior rolling shutters better or merely 
different? You be the judge. 


Rolling Shutters by 


AMROL CORPORATION 


Will be shown for the first time in the United States in the Minnesota АЛ.А. 
Convention. Зее them іп Booth 616. 


AN mahin po. box 187 


пей S walz hopkins, minnesota 55343 phone: 612-935-7759 | 


Design Professions Issue 
Joint Statement on 
Political Contributions 


Seven organizations of design 
professionals — architects, engi- 
neers, landscape architects and 
planners — last month reem- 
phasized their “responsibility to 
discipline their members for 
unprofessional conduct.” 

strongly worded statment 
expressing their dismay at re- 
cent allegations of improper, or 
patently illegal, conduct by de- 
sign professionals seeking con- 
tracts for public work was 
signed by the presidents of the 
seven professional societies. It 
was written at a meeting in 
Washington, D.C., of the Inter- 
national Council on Environ- 
mental Design, attended by of- 
ficers representing the environ- 
mental design professions. 

Pointing out that “the vast 
majority of design professionals 
practice in a legal and ethical 
manner,” the joint statement 
said: 

“We condemn without equiv- 
ocation any attempt by any per- 
son dealing with government to 
influence the award of contracts 
through рден contributions 
or by offering, or providing 
services, materials or other gra- 
tuities in the hope of obtaining 
work.” 

“Equally, we deplore the pol- 
itical pressures exerted on indi- 
viduals and firms to make con- 
tributions in order to be con- 
sidered ‘preferred contractors’ 
for services in connection with 
public work,” it added. 

The seven organizations went 
on record as strongly support- 
ing legislation for limitation and 
full ТЕЛЕ disclosure of all pol- 
itical contributions and recom- 
mended enactment of laws 
which would make improper 
conduct by design professionals 
grounds for suspension of li- 
censes by state registration 
boards. 

The organizations which make 
up the Interprofessional Council 
on Environmental Design are 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects (AIA), American Consult- 
ing Engineers Council (ACEC), 
American Institute of Planners 
(AIP), American Society of Civil 
Engineers (ASCE), American 
Society of Consulting Planners 
(ASCP), American Society of 
Landscape Architects (ASLA) and 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers (NSPE). - 
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CAMBRIDGE TOWERS APARTMENTS 
HIGHWAY 7 EAST OF MONK AVENUE 
HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 


CONTRACTOR • ELMO GINKEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, MINNETONKA, MN 
ARCHITECT e CARL NORDQUIST, CROSS LAKE, MINNESOTA 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS e CARL WALKER & ASSOCIATES, MINNEAPOLIS, MN 


There are 196,716 square feet of Fabcon hollow core floor slabs and 
solid wall panels in this structure. These apartments feature Fabcon 
precast stairways. Balconies cantilever from the bearing walls. This 
Structure was erected in 27 working days. 


FABCON, INCORPORATED 
700 WEST HIGHWAY 13 
SAVAGE, MINNESOTA 55378 
612-890-4444 
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CARNEY 


à Lb. Density 
SOUND 
ATTENUATION 
BLANKETS 


ID 


MINNEAPOLIS 


= е — = 
The IDS Tower in Downtown Minneapolis contains 


over one million sq. feet of 
Carney Sound Attenuation Blankets. 


ХА HIGHEST ACOUSTICAL EFFICIENCY. 
УХ FIRE RESISTANT 


Jx SPEEDY APPLICATION - PRECUT FOR 
STANDARD STUDS. 


CARNEY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Box 1237 
Mankato, Minnesota 56001 
Phone: (507) 345-5035 


POURING WOOL @ INDUSTRIAL INSULATION 
MINERAL WOOL BLANKET BATTS 


University of Minnesota 
Students Honored 


Jeffry Magnuson, a fourth- 
year student in the University 
of Minnesota’s School of Archi- 
tecture, was named first-prize 
winner in the 1973 Student De- 
sign Competition sponsored by 
InterRoyal Corp. 

Entries in the 11th Annual 
Competition were judged by a 
panel of prominent profession- 
als earlier this year in New 
York City. The competition 
drew entries from architectural 
and interior design schools 
throughout the country. 

The judges this year were 
Judith Edelman, АТА, of Edel- 
man & Salzman, New York ar- 
chitects, Olga Gueft, editor of 
Interiors Magazine, James Mor- 
gan, AIA, senior editor of 
Architecture Plus, and Hans 
Krieks, IBd, of Hans Krieks As- 
sociates, Inc., a New York inte- 
rior design firm. 

For the design project en- 
trants were asked to work with 
a doorless, windowless concrete 
grain silo, theoretically aban- 
doned on the campus of a 
midwestern agricultural college. 

The silo was to be converted 
into a student audio lounge, 
with consideration given to the 
relationship of various sound 
media to visual and functional 
elements. 

The winning design used a 
seven-degree ramp on the in- 
side perimeter of the cylindrical 
structure, rising to special 
rooms for individual or group 
listening at different levels. 

Steven R. Packa, a third-year 
design student in the University 
of Minnesota’s School of Archi- 
tecture, was named a winner in 
the AIA Scholarship competi- 
tion. 

The 20-year-old architectural 
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student received a check from 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects for $300. There were 213 
applicants for the awards and 


99 received awards. DeVAC WINDOWS CUT 
The AIAF awards come an- 

nually direct from organizations HEAT LOSSES AND 

such as Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 


Blumcraft of Pittsburgh, The 
National Terrazzo & Mosaic 


О ata Ru in CONSERVE ENERGY 


tional, Inc. m 


DeVAC 
MODEL 650 DB 


DEVAC HIGH PERFORMANCE WINDOWS SAVE 15%, AND 
MORE, ON HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING BILLS COM- 
PARED WITH LOWER PERFORMANCE WINDOWS. THAT 
MEANS REDUCED DEMANDS ON ENERGY RESOURCES 
AND REDUCED POLLUTION FROM FUEL COMBUSTION. 
DEVAC WINDOWS ALSO HAVE EXCELLENT SOUND 
RATINGS AND LOW MAINTENANCE. OVER A BUILDING'S 
LIFE-CYCLE, SELECTING DEVAC WINDOWS DOESN'T COST 
IT PAYS 


€ 
A convention isa с onvention 10130 STATE HIGHWAY 55, MPLS ‚ MINN. 55441 
when all architects get together PHONE (612) 545-0241 
to talk over common concerns, 
common objec tives, common 
hopes and visions — November 
28 - 30, 1973: 
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Time/cost problems call 
for understanding and co- 
operation among architects, 
engineers, suppliers and 
contractors, according to 
David Hanson, president of 
Fabcon, Savage, Minn. 
When preliminaries of de- 
sign, financing and specify- 
ing have been completed, 
he said, the client wants to 
move in “immediately or 


“NON-COM”® Fire Protected Lumber and Plywood sooner.” 


Non-combustible wood to control and contain fire. Rated by Fabcon’s answer has been 


Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. specializing in fabrication of 
} units which can readily be 


worked into the specifica- 
tions of structures ranging 
from apartment buildings to 
9 business structures to ware- 
ır гы 
ҰУОШМАМ”? SALTS FCAP By Pressure Process houses. Hung on steel 
Г А È å framework, hollow core 
Sure protection against rot, decay, and termites. Clean, paintable and workable with slabs ade leas oni 
abs a anels 
regular Hk rapid enclosure possible. 
Final finishes can Бе widely 
varied. The company han- 
dles no stock items; all 
158) production is of specified 
“WOLMAN”® SALTS CCA-C Ageless, best for ground contact units. Delivery by truck is 
Licensee of KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. integrated so well that units 
Operating Three Pressure Treating Cylinders move from truck via crane 
to structure. Range of deliv- 
ery goes as far as Indianap- 
olis. 
Looking “onward апа 


С.М. STEWART WHOLESALE LUMBER & TREATING CO. üpward, Haninn feele гар» 


THE UPPER MIDWEST'S LARGEST YARD use of existing railroad 


Phones: 378-1520 — 331-5543 trackage, with high rises for 
4 2 housing, etc., can solve 
421 JOHNSON STREET N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55413 | many problems. | 
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Afterburner Cited as Pollution 
Solution 

In the past year, according to 
Norstan Research and Develop- 
ment Co. of Minneapolis, incin- 
eration of garbage has become 
an offense in the eyes of the 
Pollution Control Agency. 
Apartment buildings and in- 
dustrial sites are consequently 
cluttered with garbage pails or 
dumpsters, which are not only 
unattractive but inconvenient to 
the user. 

Norstan has developed a sol- 
ution to this problem in the 
West Creek Afterburner, which 
“has brought garbage disposal 
back indoors." The West Creek 
Afterburner can be adapted to 
most conventional incinerators 
in existing buildings or to new 
installations. The unit is roof 
top mounted and operation is 
very simple. 

The West Creek Afterburner 
meets all local, state and feder- 
al air pollution codes. The unit 
operates on a minimal amount 
of gas. More than 25 units have 
been successfully installed in 
Minnesota in the past 18 
months. 

Information on the West 
Creek Afterburner can be ob- 
tained through Norstan Re- 
search and Development, or 
Schultz Sales Co., 7757 N.E. 
Van Buren St., Minneapolis. № 


Fischer Retires from Bartley 


Albert J. Fischer retired on 
October 1 from Bartley Sales 
Company, Inc. & Door Systems, 
Inc., Minneapolis. He had 
joined with E.W. Bartley to 
form Bartley Sales Company. 
When Bartley retired in 1957 
Fischer became president and 
has served in that capacity for 
the last 16 years. 

New officers of Bartley Sales 
are John B. Bissell, president, 
H.A. Bielke, executive vice- 
president and treasurer, Harold 
J. De Lay, secretary, Charles W. 
Davenport, vice-president, and 
Max E. Ferree, vice-president. 

Door Systems elected E.A. 
Kuppe president, replacing Mr. 
Fischer. 
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RUSTIC TERRAZZO 


AT THE 


RADISSON SOUTH 


Contractors for Floors—Walls—Roof Decks 


Frag gins ros. 


& COMPANY 


620 SIXTEENTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55404 


TELEPHONE (612) 336-7735 


New Products 


Wood-Metal Harmonized in New New Plotter — Big Capacity, HIAC Sealer Answers 
Sterner Lighting Low Cost Many Needs 

Wood and metal have been harmo- Very flexible in meeting needs of the Excellent weatherproofing, stainproof- 
nized in a system of outdoor lighting designer, a new plotter which can be ing, sealing and dustproofing qualities 
poles, luminaires and other fixtures by set up with a programmable calculator are reported for the new HIAC Acrylic 
Sterner Lighting Systems. The system is has been reported to give big capacity Concrete Sealer. Applied to vertical or 
identified by the name Woodlite and at low cost. Using several kinds of horizontal areas with ease, the sealer 
any Sterner luminaire can be combined drawing instruments, the plotter gives also “таКев outside concrete surfaces 
with Woodlite units to meet unique flexibility of content, size, format and as beautiful and easy to clean as inside 
lighting needs practically any place. Va- location of character setting. Details can floors," the maker said. Details obtaina- 
riety is also available in lenses, louvres be had from Wang Laboratories, 836 ble from W. R. Meadows Co., 26 Kim- 
and light sources. Sterner provides a North St., Tewkesbury, Mass. 01876 ball St., Elgin, ІІ. 60120. 
new brochure, address Winsted, Mn. 
55395 


PROGRESS... 
STRUCTURAL STONE WARE, Өледі» LING 


RECTA 


TWIN CITY TESTING AND 


INTRESTADO TILE ENGINEERING LABORATORY, INC 


TEST? 


Physical. environmental and performance testing 
{including non-destructive, metallurgical, construction ma- 
terials, soil mechanics. chemical analysis and investiga 
tions) in well-equipped laboratories. Field work expedited 


WENCZEL TILE using mobile vans and field laboratories. Inspection. prod 


uct development. quality assurance procedures, special 
investigations and court testimony 


KATELO CERAMICS TWIN CITY TESTING AND 


ENGINEERING LABORATORY, INC. 


TEC ADI IESIVES 662 Cromwell Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55114 Tel. 645-3601 


DULUTH, MINN BISMARCK, N.D. 
Lakehead Testing 1906 East Broadway 
Laboratory, Inc 223-6149 

226 No. Central Ave. FARGO, N.D 
628-2295 2105 7th Ave. N 


Minnesota Tile Supply ROCHESTER, САНА 


MINN. GRAND FORKS, 
609 6th Ave. N.W. мо. 


288-7060 2003 Gateway Drive 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D 775-3168 

4909 М. Cliff Ave. MINOT, мо 
332-5371 Hgwy. 83 S at 


WHEN YOU ALWAYS WATERLOO, IA Harrison Ave 


529 Logan Ave. 838-6674 


THINK OF 232-6591 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
TILE 214 Cass Street 
782-6110 


4825 FRANCE AVENUE NORTH MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 55429 
TELEPHONE 612-533 2361 
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Mouldings Add Imagination 
to Stock Doors 

Imaginative use of stock wood mould- 
ings can enhance entrance interest. As 
shown, an improved flush door has 
been surrounded by rough sawn panels 
and several shades of finish have inten- 
sified the interest. This kind of handling 
can be used inside and outside. Added 
information can be had from Western 
Wood Moulding Producers, Р.О. Box 
25278, Portland, OR. 97225. 


ARCHITECTS 


Insist on CAST STONE (Artstone) to meet 
Federal Specifications SS-S-721C for your 


next project. 


You can have several finishes and colors all 


in the same building. 


Write or call us for a Cost Estimate. 


AMERICAN 
ARTSTONE COMPANY 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
Phone: 507/354-8835 


or 


ROBERT J. SNOW, Representative 


Phone:374-1216 
Minneapolis 


ty Claimed 
for New Fixtures 

A new material which defies chipping, 
stains and burns has been utilized in 
fixtures marketed under the name 
Acrylic DuroCast Fixtures. Various col- 
ors are available and the maker pointed 
out ease of installation and low cost 
Units are guaranteed for 1,000 months 
and are self-rimming. More information 
can be had from Construction Compo- 
nents, 3050 W. 7151 Ave., Westminster, 
Colo. 80030 
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When you write for informatior 
say you sew it in Northwest 
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Roof Coating and Plastic 
Cement in One 

A durable coating which can be used 
for roofs or as a plastic cement has 
been announced by Consolidated Paint 
and Varnish Corp. Tested in a variety of 
climates, Goodyear Barrow-Kote can be 
used also for patching firewalls, para- 
pets, joints andi seams and damp- and 
waterproofing sub-grade walls. Can be 
applied at 40°. Details from the compa- 
ny at East Ohio Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
44114. 


NOW FEATURING THE 


ONLY U.L. APPROVED 
SECTIONAL FIRE DOOR 


— PHONE 425-5656 — 


OVERHEAD DOOR COMPANY 
OF THE TWIN CITIES 


4601 85th Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55443 


Vincent Promotes Carlson 
Vincent Brass & Aluminum 
Company, Minneapolis-based 
distributor of metals and fasten- 
ers, has announced promotion 
of James P. Carlson to the new- 
ly created position of company 

manager of administration. 
Presently serving as assistant 

to the president, to whom he 

will continue to report, Carlson 


WINONA TRAVERTINE 


— FABRICATED AND INSTALLED BY — 


Drake Marble Company 
60 PLATO BLVD 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55107 
222-4759 


will have the added responsibil- 
ities of coordinating all adminis- 
trative functions in the six 
branches the company oper- 
ates. 

Paul M. Vincent, company 
president, said Carlson will 
place special emphasis on de- 
veloping standardized adminis- 
trative systems апа functions 
throughout the branches. [ | 


FIRST FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN OF 
ST. PAUL, MINN 


ARCH: DYKINS HANDFORD INC. MPLS. 
CONTRACTOR: SWEITZER CONST 


COMPANY, ST. PAUL 


TECHNICAL REPRODUCTIONS INC. 


|. Е 3313955 


2101 BROADWAY N.E . 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55413 
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‚ Taking Thoucas Шаш 
with Prestressed Concrete 


The Vatican stands as a monument о man's creative thinking. The PROJECT: Abiding Savior Lutheran Church 
1уре of thinking which brought mortar and stone together into one of Spring Lake Park, Minnesota 
the great religious edifices of all time. ARCHITECT ANI 
ROJECT M 3: Ekberg-Petri, Inc., 

Today's Prestressed Concrete structures capture man's religious Minneapolis, Minnesota 
thought in a modern, space age society. The Abiding Savior Lutheran ! R. Frank Horner Co., 
Church, shown being completed with Prestressed Concrete giantroof Saint Paul, Minnesota 
beams, is a monument of beauty and function. PHOTOGRAPHY: Courtesy of the Sun Newspapers 
Here is a 750-seat sanctuary and educational complex that is not Lu T 
only a sanctimonious place to Worship but a pleasant atmosphere for Ж РУУ Y we 

е 6 2 


religious learning. Prestressed Concrete made it possible. Pictured 

being hoisted into place is a giant single “Т” roof beam. The 

componentis 93 feet 6 inches long, 8 feet wide with a special end PRESTRESSED 
diaphram. It provided many construction advantages: fabricated off 

the job site and independent of high-priced on-site construction cost 

factors; pieces shipped as needed to the job-site; erection was fast CONCRETE INC 

and trouble free. The completed church is both functional and , Е 
pleasant — truly a source of pride to the congregation. 6755 Highway 10 ММ. • Anoka, Minn. 55303 • (612) 421 -S «m — ——5 


- T he 1968 


Declaration of Independence 
for architects. 


ігі 1968, the courts declared that business 
lawyers, schools, hospitals and clinics 
and institutions could own their own 
Phones. No more bondage to Bell 


"T hat means that you can save your clients 
а lot of money. Because owning а 
Phone system costs a lot less than renting 
c»ne from Bell. Monthly payments are 
less. There are tax advantages. And, of 
Course, the end result is a tangible 
asset instead of a bale-full of worthless 
phone rental bill receipts 


Your client will like that. Your client 
Will also appreciate that you can 
Specify a phone system that's just 
right for his needs. Instead of settling 
for what Mother Bell says you can 
have, now you can choose 


The OTC people have over a century 
of service with Bell. We know 
phones. We know communications 
And now we're with The Other 
Telephone Company because here 
we have freedom to choose 
equipment that's right for the job 

the best equipment made by ПТ, 
Northern Telecom, Stromberg- 
Carlson, Voycall and many more 
famous names in communications. 8 
We start where Bell leaves off. Е 


And take care of every system we 
install... No red tape...no waiting 
for maintenance. You just ask any 
of the more than one hundred 


and fifty owners of a TOTC system 
They'll tell you. 


One more thing: as an architect. 
you get your commission on 

the entire phone system when you 
specify TOTC. That's a lot of extra 
money. ..just for rendering your 
client a little extra service. 


Make us prove it 


The Cite? Telephone Company 


941-6622. We start where Bell leaves off. 


